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KIND-HEART, KING OF FICKLEDOM. 


T is needless to point out to the 
readers of ‘London Society’ 
that the kingdom of Fickledom 
was, in the year , one of the 
greatest powers of a great conti- 





. nent. Vanityville, its capital, was 


the centre of art, elegance, intel- 
lect, and refinement, as natives 
said; but by foreigners it was con- 
sidered the centre of luxury, plea- 
sure, and even dissipation. By 
the census, taken just before the 
date from which I begin this 
sketch, I find there were 37,000,000 
inhabitants. The national religion 
was the strictest Roman Catholic; 
but individually the natives had 
no religion at all, and, as a rule, 
believed in nothing: not in their 
church; not in their priests (and 
quite right too, there); not in 
their daughters, or their wives ; 
not in themselves. Their man- 
ners were outwardly polished— 
veneered, to look nice in society; 
but they were innately vulgar, 
were the Fribbles—that is the 
name of the people of Fickledom 
—and, bad as their real manners 
were, their morals were worse. 
They were much afflicted with 
patriotism, and in times of the 
profoundest peace would shout 
their desire to ‘die for their 
country.’ If in other countries 
charity is said to begin at home, 
in this one patriotism certainly 
stayed there—stayed there and 
served in the Citizen Guard, which 
was never called out except in 
time of peace. Revolution came 
as natural to these curious and 
irritating people as it does to the 
celestial orbs; and a student of 
history could almost predict to a 
day when any existing government 
would be pulled down, and its 
chiefs scattered over the world, 
there to abide in exile, sorrow— 


perhaps in abject poverty—till re- 
action, tardy, but inevitable, raised 
them once more to the dangerous 
and unstable pinnacle of power 
from which they or their descend- 
ants would again be hurled, when 
the hour came, and some agitator 
—usually a broken-dowz lawyer— 
said, ‘ This will never do: fifteen 
years and no change! Let us de- 
stroy the dynasty.’ Then to the 
ery of ‘Down with all tyrants!’ 
‘Curse all kings, and kill all 
kaisers!’ the ‘ people’—that inso- 
lent, ignorant, and easily-led ag- 
gregate—took the little matter of 
management into their own hands, 
and a nice mess they usually made 
of it. 

It was quite impossible to say 
what really was the national form 
of government, or who were the 
historical, traditional, or even 
lineal rulers, so many of the first 
had been tried by so many of the 
last, with utter and ignominious 
failure and downfall. Like a 
drunken Irishman, perhaps this 
devoted land was never more quiet, 
or less self-destructive, than when 
in the hands of the constables. 
Then several lines of kings tried 
their hands, but after a short time 
the sceptre fell from their paralysed 
hands. Big-wig the Fourteenth, a 
tyrant, a debauchee, and finally a 
devotee, managed them as well as 
any one; but they hated him 
before he died, and refused him 
decent burial when he did. His 
descendants tried two or three 
ways—debauchery (which took for 
a time), asceticism, and feeble con- 
cession, which brought things to a 
crisis and a great revolution, out 
of which sprang one of the best 
rulers they ever had—Stern, a 
man of iron, who would rule as he 
liked, and would never have lost 
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his throne till he died, if it had 
not been for a combination of 
rulers, who hated him because he 
was born for, not in the purple. 
This great statesman and warrior 
withered to death in an exile which, 
even in those days, would have 
been thought disgraceful to none 
but those who adjudged it. Then 
came more declines and falls, more 
revolutions and abdications; and 
the ‘ right little tight little island ’ 
of Tinland, having some hundred 
and forty years previous set the 
example, the people of Fickledom 
—who were ever jealous of their 
‘stupid insular neighbours ’—just 
chopped off a king’s head, as I 
would the head of a thistle, not to 
be behind them. Who reigned, 
what they did, how each party in 
turn shot some other, till street 
fighting was a recognised insti- 
tution, like a division of the House 
which brings about a change of 
ministry, is matter of history and 
mystery; but in a quarter of a 
century the misrulers of Europe 
had brewed such a ferment that 
there was a general rising. The 
people got the upper hand, and for 
a brief period it looked as if kingly 
rule would go by the board, and 
the people—the greatest and most 
unscrupulous tyrants that ever at- 
tempted to crush freedom to the 
war cry of ‘ Liberty ’—would have 
the world in their hands. Then 
arose to the rescue of conservatism 
the King of Jerusalem and the 
Tyrol, and he for a time stopped 
the rising tide of liberalism; but 
it was only for atime. We used 
to believe in divine right: after 
that period we no more believed 
in divine right than the inhabit- 
ants of Vanityville believed in 
divine grace, divine pity—in di- 
vinity. While the world had been 
chopping and changing, one man 
had been growing up under great 
difficulties, apparently with no 
other view than that of carrying 
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out an inherited policy, but with- 
out the smallest doubt that he 
would eventually succeed. 

While the world was heaving 
and throwing till it calmed down 
to his level, this man of energy, 
talent, and tact, had been wan- 
dering on its surface, seeking what 
useful experience he could devour. 
Ah! it would have been well for 
several sovereigns regnant, and 
heirs to come, if they had had his 
experience, though the ordeal was 
rather of the red-hot ploughshare 
school. This man was Prince 
Kindly—then, later, King Kind 
Heart. He had studied, travelled, 
written ; had been a man of plea- 
sure sometimes, always a man of 
business; he had been very poor. 
He had intrigued against a govern- 
ment in which he had no faith, as 
to it he was bound by no allegi- 
ance, and had been defeated, im- 
prisoned, exiled. Ah! how they 
laughed at those ‘ ridiculous over- 
throws,’ that legion of acquaint- 
ances who later would have kissed 
the hem of his garment, if he 
would have let them. ‘ What ab- 
surdities!’ But they were the 
difficult means to an apparently 
impossible end—and after all the 
end came. Then we all said, 
‘ What a man! sure to succeed; I 
always said so!’ 

Prince Kindly had always been 
very fond of the small island of 
Tinland. He had passed many 
years of his exile there, and not 
many months ago he spoke of 
it to myself as that ‘dear Tin- 
land, where I was so happy and 
so free; so much freer than I am 
here.’ I well remember that he 
was then intrigued against by one 
party, and conspired against by 
another. 

It has always struck me that 
Prince Kindly was ’homme incom- 
pris. Under the mask ofan almost 
apathetic indifference, was hidden 
a keen appreciation of all things, 
212 
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political and social, just as from 
beneath that impassive, rather 
bored, countenance, there gleamed 
at the approach of one to whom 
he was friendly (I was going to 
write ‘ approach of a friend,’ but 
kings can have no friends’) a 
welcome smile, as warm as the 
pressure of a sincere hand. 

The world at large, said Prince 
Kindly, was ‘ nobody,’ ‘ nothing in 
him,’ an ‘ adventurer.’ Several of 
his countrymen, however, held 
quite a different opinion. Notably 
the Count Alfred du Quai—who 
was so clever that he could be at one 
and the same time, the leader of 
frivolous fashion in two cities, the 
greatest gourmet and gambler. A 
keen-sighted politician, a wit, a 
painter, a sculptor, and, for odd 
antithesis, a sportsman. This man 
who was the refined Buckingham 
of his day— 





*Not one but every man’s epitome,’ 


lifted the prince’s mask, and de- 
tected the statesman beneath the 
‘man about town,’ for such for 
years was Prince Kindly, living 
with two faithful servants in quiet 
lodgings in the capital of Tinland, 
dancing at balls, and playing at 
Fishmongers’ Hall, a club, into 
which it was very difficult to get 
without much, and out of which 
it was still more difficult to go 
with anything. Prince Kindly 
took very much to English sports, 
and loved out-of-door life, shot 
well, rode very hard, and was a 
favourite guest at the halls, where, 
in those conservative days, the 
lords were wont to entertain with 
great splendour and hospitality. 
It was rather the fashion among 
certain men, ‘to draw ’—I use a 
metaphor taken from badger-bait- 
ing, a sport much in favour in my 
young days—‘ to draw’ the prince ; 
i.e., to get him to say what he 
would do when he became king of 
Fickledom. The prince, who pro- 








bably knew more of the details of 
the daily political movement, and 
had more sense in his head than 
the whole party, always spoke quite 
freely, and always stuck tothe same 
story. One night when he was 
staying with Lord Pelham, of 
Devereux Park, my lord’s brother, 
a diplomatist, who has _ since 
toaded Turks, Greeks, and infidels, 
asked laughingly— 

‘Now, prince, tell me really 
what you will do when you are a 
king ?’ 

The diplomatist, who believed 
himself to be a chronic invalid, 
and who even when well can 
scarcely be said to be a man of 
great bodily activity, was comfort- 
able in bed. Mon prince lighted 
that cigarette which, like the light 
on the altar of St. Peter’s, is never 
out, and told like a prophet all he 
would do, all he has done. Finally 
he said— 

‘I fear, much against my wish, 
I may be forced to go to war with 
this country.’ He, however, soon 
conjured that spirit. 

After two attempts, mere feints, 
in which he was Indicrously de- 
feated, and for which he was con- 
summately laughed at, the prince 
waited quietly, studying very hard, 
while the world in which he lived 
believed him to be just one of 
themselves, a man killing the 
golden hours of life as unprofitably 
as pleasantly. Suddenly the ge- 
neral revolution to which I have 
alluded, which had been simmer- 
ing for years, boiled over; indeed 
it even scalded Dulltown, the 
capital of Tinland, Prince Kindly 
joining the police to restore order. 

In his own land, of course, there 
was an outrageous revolution. 
The royal family, who had con- 
trived to leave, and to hold the 
throne which belonged to the 
elder branch of the family, if it 
did to any of the clan, collapsed 
like thin ice in a rapid thaw, and 


























beneath the surface remained a 
mere watery element,which trickled 
out of Fickledom as quickly as it 
could. Then the Fribbles had 
their periodical carnival of blood, 
cruelty, destruction, and riot, and 
these of course proclaimed ‘ A Re- 
public, One and Indivisible.’ To 
say that the republicans, amidst 
the heat of their personal enmities, 
quite forgot the republic, ‘ their 
dear and best-loved mother,’ would 
be merely repeating medieval his- 
tory. 

Prince Kindly was then in Dull- 
town, waiting his time, and watch- 
ing events. It was soon clear to 
him, at least, that high and clear 
above the civil tumult rang the 
cries of the nation for the heir 
to their beloved Stern. 

The prince was dining in St. 
James’s parish, Dulltown, with a 
friend, then a captain, now, at this 
writing, a general in the Body 
Guard of the reigning monarch of 
Tinland. In those days, claret, a 
rich red wine of the prince’s own 
country, was not unfrequently 
consumed in some quantity after 
dinner. The captain had just 
sent it round, when his guest 
said— 

‘Drink my health, Cyril, I am 
off to Vanityville to-morrow.’ 

‘Better not,’ said the dandy 
body guardsman, who himself 
would have got up in the middle 
of the night, if he had been in 
bed, which was not likely, to see 
the fun of any row. ‘ Better not,’ 
he said, ‘you'll only get your 
head knocked off, and have to 
come back here to get mended—’ 

‘Well, said the prince, with 
that great smile which before he 
was any one some of us had often 
noticed. ‘ We shall see. Go I 
must, and I am sure to succeed. 
When I am in the Tileyard you 
must come to see me.’ 

Hence I may mention that it 
was eight years before the prince, 
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as king, met the captain as colonel. 
The latter in Vanityville, only as 
a bird of passage, would not inter- 
rupt the ordinary business of his 
friend. But the prince saw him, 
stopped his‘carriage, carried him 
off to the Tileyard—so the palace, 
now a ruin, was then called—and 
mounted him for a redcoat, where 
I well remember the effect that 
the handsomest man in the house- 
hold troops of Tinland produced, 
as he rode after the king in the 
gorgeous uniform of his corps. 
Years later I was walking with 
the general, when he again met 
the king, who was quite angry 
with him for not coming to see 
him, and ‘ tell him the news of all 
old friends.’ In good or in evil 
times I never knew his Majesty 
to forget a friend, and especially 
if he was from Tinland. 

The prince was elected Chief of 
the Republic, and as soon as he 
sat in his chair, intrigues set in 
against him. Against the republic, 
which the intriguers had them- 
selves insisted on proclaiming ; 
against law, order, life. It was 
clear that somebody must take 
the supreme power into his own 
hands, or that chaos must come 
again, and even the Fribbles had 
had enough of chaos to last them 
some time; besides, taxes were 
high; strangers, the winter crop 
on which they lived two-thirds of 
the year, were alarmed; business 
was dull, and money scarce. 

Then Prince Kindly took a bold 
step, a cruel step, perhaps—policy 
compels, and is never lenient ; and 
it succeeded. It will be years 
before history properly records 
the events and effects of the coup 
d'état. That it was infinitely less 
uncalled for, less cruel, and more 
satisfactory to the honour and 
dignity of the land, than one 
which took place after the next 
revolution, we all already know. 
That it was awful is certain; that, 
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to prevent unlimited loss of pro- 
perty and life, it was inevitable, 
is equally certain. 

For this coup d'état, the presi- 
dent was fearfully abused. Strange 
to say, his bitterest, as he was his 
cleverest, reviler, was a Tinlander, 
ore Kingfisher, a well-known and 
very amusing writer,who originally 
discovered the East, and wrote a 
history of a war which, like the 
war itself, had no complete end- 
ing. In this book King Kind- 
heart is lavishly abused, but when 
he read the very free-spoken lan- 
guage applied to him, he said— 

‘Author! Why it must be 
authoress. It is an old woman’s 
spite.’ 

In the preface to this book the 
king is accused of being a coward, 
but how little the assertion was 
founded is, I think, proved by 
several facts to which I can speak 
from my own knowledge. The 
day after the coup d’état, the Chief 
of the Republic rode through the 
worst parts of Vanityville, and 
insisted on keeping twenty yards 
in front of his staff. 

‘I saw him all the way,’ said a 
servant of ten years’ standing, who 
loved him then, as he and other 
servants of twenty and thirty 
years’ service do now, ‘and in 
spite of that the soldiers kept up 
with him.’ 

After one of the serious riots 
got up by the demagogues of 
Basseville, then a disreputable, 
now a highly respected—if not a 
respectable—quarter of Vanity- 
ville, the king ordered an open car- 
riage, and drove at a foot pace, 
stopping from time to time in the 
thick of a crowd, supposed to be a 
hive of assassins, to buy a flower, 
or give a charity. At last the 
excited Fribbles could stand it no 
longer, they rose and cheered him 
to the echo. 

Ialso saw another case. Certain 
men of Basseville, which is the 


hot-bed of chronic discontent, and! 
the forcing-house of assassins, 
had declared that if the Parlia- 
ment was not opened on a cer- 
tain day, they would break open 
the doors and commence the ses- 
sion themselves. They would 
come by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands—the plotters of 
Basseville—and their tools, the 
martyrs of the Mount, who were 
put to fight or riot in the country, 
while their ‘ leaders’ lead one ano- 
ther over the frontier, where they 
could write sedition in safety. 
Police, and, perhaps, military 
preparations were made, but they 
were not visible to the naked eye; 
nor were the ‘hundreds of thou- 
sands!’ No! the only man who 
kept the appointment was the 
king, who stood upon an emi- 
nence on the only point of danger ! 

‘ By Jove, the only man punc- 
tual is the king,’ said a great 
lawyer from Tinland, who was 
walking with me 

* There is one who is not afraid !’ 
said, with a sardonic grin, a most 
radical-looking cobbler, whose opi- 
nion on this point I would take 
against that of the Eastern ex- 
plorer and unfinished historian. 

He was now king; and then 
began a reign of eighteen years’ 
prosperity, which is admitted 
even by his enemies—if we 
except the scum of Basseville 
and the venerable politician who- 
practically leads them—to have 
been unequalled for centuries. 
The king married a lovely wife, 
half Spanish half Scotch, and 
became the father of one boy. 
The queen was very beautiful, and 
I believe as clever as she was 
good. She was soon the best 
abused woman in the land. She 
was envied for her beauty and 
her fascination by those who were 
admitted to her court. She was. 
hated as ‘exclusive’ by those 
who were not invited to her most 
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private entertainments. She was 
imitated and envied, and news- 
papers abused her—I question if 
there is any greater proof of wor- 
thiness. All I can say is, that 
I have by chance been present 
when the queen came into the 
king’s study on several occasions, 
and it struck me that I had never 
seen anything more truly ‘do- 
mestic.’ 

‘Come in; it is only M. de 
x 7 and then we discussed 
the affairs of the hour. On one 
occasion, I remember, there had 
been a torrent of newspaper abuse 
about the ‘ viciousness,’ and even 
‘indecency,’ of a certain private 
féte at one of the royal villas. 

‘And yet,’ said the king, ‘we 
had only those private theatricals, 
at which I have seen the royal 
family of Tinland assist so often.’ 

‘Bah! my friend,’ said the 
queen, ‘ thou must not judge this 
people by the sensible Tin- 
landers.’ 

The prince was a nice child, 
like his mother in face, and the 
image of his father in figure, very 
clever, and extremely well edu- 
cated. The last time I ever saw 
the queen she was standing in the 
bay-window beneath which the 
boy was playing. 

‘Who shall say what his his- 
tory may be,’ said the queen, in 
answer to a gentleman who pre- 
dicted the manhood and career 
from the nursing and education. 

The king then induced Tin- 
land to make war with him 
against the great kingdom of 
Frostland, which had designs on 
Seraglio. After a severe struggle, 
for which nobody was the least 
prepared, the allies won, and pres- 
tige, before somewhat clouded, was 
restored to the army of Fickledom. 

Another war was entered on, 
and again the Fribbles were vic- 
torious. Never was king more 
popular. 
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All this time trade was in- 
creasing. <A treaty of trade was 
made with Tinland, and another 
party was gained over. A great 
war between two nations was 
settled by the influence of the 
king, and for a few hours he was 
himself possessor of the ‘ Silent 
City,’ which he restored to its 
parent country. I happened to 
be received the morning the news 
arrived, and I found the king 
with several chamberlains, mostly 
friends of my own, standing about 
the room, and his Majesty seem- 
ing much amused at the asto- 
nished faces of his gentlemen-in- 
waiting. 

‘ Have you seen the news?’ he 
asked one. 

‘No, your Majesty, it’s only 
eight o’clock now, and we don’t 
get our papers till nine.’ 

‘Come in here, then.’ We went 
into the next room. ‘I will go 
and bring you the “ Moniteur.’ ” 

‘ You will find an odd announce- 
ment ‘in it!’ 

In it I read the cession of the 
‘ Silent City.’ 

A year later every sovereign in 
Europe visited Vanityville; it was 
the zenith of the royal career. 
All this time hidden fire was 
smouldering under treacherous 
ashes. Between Fickledom and 
the great country of Solidland 
there was hereditary hatred, both 
on the part of the people and the 
dynasty. The king would have 
sacrificed family hate to policy, 
and kept the peace on any honour- 
able terms. Not so the people: 
hatred of the Solidities was innate 
in their nature. ‘Fight, we will; 
if not to-day, to-morrow!’ was the 
constant cry. Indeed, they had 
nearly forced the king, with an 
utterly unprepared force, to enter 
into the war four years before. 
‘Our glorious army’ had always 
been, in defeat as in victory, the 
great boast of Fickledom ; and, no 
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doubt, the Fribbles had once great 
dash, but never any great obstinacy. 
King Kindheart did his best, and 
Marshal de Ville seconded so well, 
that in two years there would have 
been an army—unluckily, the 
marshal died, and promotion 
brought out one Marshal Bouillon, 
who neglected everything and de- 
ceived every one. 

At last the fatal hour struck. 
The king of Solidland, inspired, 
instigated and managed by Count 
Hithismark, the cleverest minister, 
and indeed man, of his day, con- 
trived, through a perfectly irre- 
levant question, to force the king 
of the Fribbles to declare war, 
thus shifting the responsibility of 
an action, detestable in the eyes of 
the world, off his own shoulders. 

War was proclaimed, and I 
never shall forget the delight of 
the Fribbles. 

“To arms! To arms!’ was the 
cry of the people. 

Just before he left for the war 
I saw the king. I ventured to ask 
if he was satisfied with his army. 
He said ‘ Yes; I think quite so; 
it is a desperate and serious war 
—but it is very popular.’ 

On the very day he left his 
Majesty said to an ambassador, 
Prince de M : ‘ All I fear is, 
that I have no “ great general.”’ 

Then the war broke out, and it 
was at once evident that the king 
was deceived as to hisarmy. When 
he wished to start he was delayed 
by the want of the commonest 
necessities of an army—boots and 
biscuits had been forgotten, and, 
by this small error, nine days were 





lost. And I have been told by 
officers on the Solid side, that 
rapid action during these nine 
days would have changed the face 
of the whole campaign. 

Every one knows the result. The 
Fribbles were crushed. When the 
king found this he sacrificed him- 
self to save his army. Nobody 
properly backed him, and, indeed, 
it seems as if no one had strategy 
or courage to play the losing game 
at war. The moment the defeat 
was known in Vanityville, the scum 
of Basseville rushed out of their 
dens and excited the people to 
pull down the throne. They did 
so, declaring that ‘ It was no war 
of theirs, but of the perfidious 
tyrant who drained their blood to 
keep him in power.’ The poor 
queen behaved like a queen. She 
could have arrested all the leaders 
of the evil-minded mob, which up- 
set the dynasty and ruined Fickle- 
dom, but she would not. 

She was deceived and deserted 
by every one ; but the darkest-dyed 
traitor: was one who swore to die 
for her, and whom I saw half an 
hour after she was driven from the 
Tileyard, riding down the street, 
the favourite of the mob. 

So the dynasty fell, and Fickle- 
dom was again in the hands of 
the people. A dozen lawyers, edi- 
tors, and a few felons seized the 
reins of power, and upset the 
coach in such a fashion that their 
‘ beloved country’ was very nearly 
wiped out of the map, as its in- 
fluence actually is at present out 
of the councils of the civilized 
world. 




















KING TOBY. 
* Once in the flight of ages past.’ 


\ HEN suns shone bright, and wit grew fast, 
/ There lived a king of jovial name 

Who scorned the arts of common fame. 

His laughter shook the peopled lands, 

His nods were laws, his winks commands; 

His wit smote keen as any sword, 

His wisdom crowned him sovereign lord ; 

He ruled o’er fruitful realms of earth, 

And governed men by powers of mirth. 

So large his soul that scarce with pain 

One body could its force contain ; 

In swelling curve majestic rose 

That symbol of the mind, his nose ; 

And then, as if in aspiration 

To bear the cares of every nation, 

His shoulders broad a hump projected, 

More graceful than could be expected, 

The cynosure of every eye, 

In lines of beauty plump and high. 
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King Toby. 


Queen Judy doted on her lord, 

His bearing praised, his mien adored, 
But with peculiar royal love 

This hump admired all else above : 
The token of his excellence, 

She showed thereby her wifely sense. 


Now, ladies, listen to the tale, 

And watch your own affections frail ! 
One day Queen Judy, too elate, 
Infringed the etiquette of state ; 

A sudden storm of passion rose, 

And words were weightier made by blows ; 
She seized the sceptre, and one thwack 
Made flat for ever Punch’s back ! 

But, oh, her grief !—repentance late, 
No tears her anguish could abate ; 

She wept a flood, and still her eyes 
Again grew full, in sad surprise. 

Her royal husband’s soul comprest, 
With sudden bound sought larger rest. 


The people now disconsolate 

Poured curses on her queenly pate ; 

In wordy conclave met the crowd, 
Uncrowned her swift, and disavowed. 
And passed at once a stern decree, 

That queens must with their lords agree ; 
Then, puzzled who should reign instead, 
Each mournful subject scratched his head. 
But Toby, whose expressive tail 
Drooped speechless in the general wail, 
Still faithful to his master gone, 

Leaped as a guardian to his throne; 

And full-mouthed barking on the crowd, 
Proclaimed his own allegiance loud. 


Then rose from many throats a cry, 

That seemed the voice of destiny. 

‘King Toby! Toby, king of men!’ 

And echo answered, ‘ King !’ again. 

They brought the robes of royal state, 
While Toby like a monarch sate; 

They brought the crown of right divine, 
And Toby gave observant whine. 

They called the heralds to proclaim 

King Toby to expectant fame. 

But to their reverence deep and low, 

King Toby answered—‘ Bow wow, wow!’ 
Bow wow, bow wow; wow wow, so strong, 
His canine lungs alarmed the throng ! 

















King Toby. 


What did the new-throned Toby mean? 
Royal meanings are not always seen : 
Some said, he gave this emphasis— 
Delighted that the crown was his, 

And signified his acceptation 

In terms most fitting coronation ; 

Some thought he meant decisive 20, 

All claims of royalty to forego. 

One whispered in contagious fright, 

His fear that Toby meant to dite. 


O noble dog, of jovial king, 

What mortal shall thy requiem sing ? 
The crowd that gave thee honours due, 
One moment praised, the other slew. 
Their questions grew to angry doubt, 
That deepened in tumultuous shout : 
Like tempest swooping from the hills 
With blast that every valley fills, 

In wild uproar the multitude 

Clashed round the throne in conflict rude: 
They tore the robes, despoiled the crown, 
And trod the luckless Toby down: 

One loud bow wow, one last protest, 
—Confusion on the land must rest ! 


Bow wow! bow wow! our human speech 
Distinctness doth not always reach ; 
Discoursing much, men go their way, 
And men interpret what they say, 
Impute opinions as they will, 

And talk of facts mistaken still. 

When emperors or statesmen speak, 
What various meanings subjects seek. 
They ‘read between the lines,’ and see 
A sterner rule or one more free, 

A warlike aim or wise intent, 

And waste their wits on what is meant. 


O many-thoughted man! speak clear— 
Hear only what you really hear ; 

And learn from Toby's solemn fate 
Your meaning to articulate. 
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CROSSED IN LOVE. 
IN TWO PARTS, 


Part I1.—Cuaprter IIT. 


: ye report had been true. Cap- 

tain Harcourtand Miss Wallace 
were man and wife. Mr. Wallace 
returned to the Hall, very uncom- 
municative. He never spoke of 
his daughter, and the course of 
events flowed back into its old 
channel. Rob went with his regi- 
ment to India for five years, and 
my father, Aunt Nancy and I re- 
turned to our old ways. The 
temporary excitement over we all 
calmed down. 

Towards the end of these five 
years fresh excitement prevailed. 
Mr. Wallace had had notice to 
quit the Hall and Sir George Hamil- 
ton was expected to return to it. 
Cousin Rob, who, having seen ser- 
vice, was promoted to the rank of 
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captain, was also coming. back. 
Sir George Hamilton and Rob had 
met in India and appeared to be 
fast friends. 

Aunt Nancy grew more peculiar 
than ever, and Becky frequently 
declared her intention of leaving 
her service. I had by this time 
discovered that Sir George Hamil- 
ton had been the cause of that un- 
fortunate cross which had so long 
excited my curiosity. 

In due time Sir George arrived 
at the Hall on a visit to Mr. Wal- 
lace, and to our great surprise 
Captain and Mrs. Harcourt arrived 
also. We never learnt how the 
reconciliation with Mr. Wallace 
was brought about, but they came 
with three children, nurses and 
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other servants, as if they intended 
to remain for some time. 

My father said he would call on 
Sir George Hamilton. Aunt Nancy 
gave him to understand that if he 
did so she could never forgive 
him; but he said that thirty years 
were quite long enough to forget 
and forgive an old love affair, and 
that he, at least, bore no malice. 
I was not so sure that five years 
was time enough, and I trembled 
when my father told me to come 
with him. I had not forgotten 
Captain Harcourt’s conversation 
with me in the wood, and scarcely 
knew how to greet a man who had 
been so deceitful. 

The difficulty did not occur. 
Captain and Mrs. Harcourt were 
out. We found Sir George and 
Mr. Wallace, however, and there 
was no awkwardness with them. 
Sir George greeted my father 
warmly as an old friend, and had 
evidently quite forgotten, or wished 
to ignore, all his former short- 
comings. 

He was an elderly man in 
wretched health, nearly doubled 
up by rheumatism, and wholly 
yellowed by climate. Aunt Nancy 
was young and blooming by com- 
parison. Could any woman have 
been ‘crossed in love’ for such a 
miserable-looking man? was my 
first thought; my second, that he 
was a gentleman and had very 
good manners. 

‘Is this your daughter ?—what 
a rosebud,’ was his complimentary 
address to me. ‘No wonder my 
friend, your nephew, speaks so 
enthusiastically of his cousin 
Minnie. A fine fellow that, rector. 
He is as brave as he is open- 
hearted. I have just been telling 
Captain and Mrs. Harcourt so. 
He is going to be my heir, so 
people say.’ 

My father said that Rob was 
coming to us in a few days, and 
that he hoped we should all meet 
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at the rectory. To my great ter- 
ror he settled a dinner-party for 
the following week, leaving an in- 
vitation for Captain and Mrs. Har- 
court. 

I found Aunt Nancy as flustered 
as a school-girl. She did not name 
Sir George Hamilton, and as I was 
still supposed to be ignorant of 
his early engagement to her, I 
spoke of him at once. I made the 
very best of his age, complexion, 
rheumatism, and general ill health, 
adding that I thought him the 
most ill-tempered looking man I 
ever saw. She was taken off her 
guard, and declared he had been 
one of the handsomest men in 
England. But my description of 
him had done her good; it had 
already blunted the edge of her 
romance. 

While we were talking Aunt 
Nancy suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Who 
is that? It looks like old Jim 
Shenstone dressed in smart clothes.’ 

Jim was a poor old cripple, a 
pensioner of my father’s, who, like 
Sir George, was bent double by 
rheumatism. 

Aunt Nancy went to her ob- 
servatory. This was a rent in 
her very old red curtain, through 
which she watched the passers-by 
without being perceived by them. 

‘I zaw Miss Nancy’s oye,’ the 
villagers would sometimes say, or 
‘I zaw the tip o’ her noaze.’ 

After she had sufficiently ex- 
amined ‘ old Jim in smart clothes,’ 
I said quietly, 

‘That is Sir George Hamilton, 
aunt.’ 

‘That!’ she shrieked, and fell 
back into an arm-chair which was 
fortunately behind her. 

I had not calculated on the 
effect of my words. Aunt Nancy 
put her hand on her heart, turned 
livid and gasped for breath. I 
gave her some water, fluttered 
about her as one does when people 
are faint, did everything I ought 
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not to have done. She waved me 
away and recovered herself. 

‘Go—no—stop,’ she said. ‘Lady 
Hamilton was as ugly as sin, but 
as rich as Plutus. Ha! ha! they 
must have been a goodly couple.’ 

She got up and staggered to- 
wards an old mirror. 

‘Iam good-looking still. Tell 
your father I will dine with him 
the day of his party. I am tired 
of this life. Go; don’t stare as if 
you saw a ghost.’ 

I went and gave Aunt Nancy’s 
message to my father, who laughed 
and said she would not come. 

But she was quite serious, and 
I found her, the following day, 
preparing for the unusual event. 
‘The time-honoured bandboxes that 
had been the desire of my life were 
scattered, open, around her, and 
from their musty interiors rolled 
flowers, feathers, ribbons, and 
gloves of every shape and colour. 
I say colour unadvisedly, for co- 
lour there was none. What had 
once been pink, blue, or yellow, 
had faded to dusky browns and 
greys; the silks were limp, the kid 
was shrivelled. Rusty keys were 
hanging in long-closed drawers, 
from which protruded poplins and 
satins, brocades and laces. I could 
only take a hasty glance at these 
things, for scarcely had I entered 
the bedroom, unsummoned, as was 
my custom, before Aunt Nancy 
hurried me down stairs. She was 
much flurried, and could scarcely 
pay attention, at first, to a message 
I bore from my father. It was to 
the effect that he was delighted to 
hear of her intention of dining at 
the rectory, and hoped she would 
let bygones be bygones. 

‘Tell him that I come,’ said 
Aunt Nancy, majestically. 

‘They will be all there,’ I 
blurted out. 

‘All! who? I have dined with 
dukes in my day, and found all 
men alike—hollow fools!’ 


‘Ihave heard you were one of 
the best-dressed women in the 
county, aunt. What shall you 
wear at the rectory ?” 

I said this in trembling. 

‘Wear! A gown, petticoat, cor- 
set, stockings——’ 

‘I didn’t mean that, aunt, but—’ 

* Perhaps you object to my pre- 
sent dress,’ she interrupted; ‘ and 
properly. It is not a dinner dress. 
I will change it; and come attired 
for your Sir Georges, and Captains, 
and Robs, and mushrooms of Wal- 
laces. You do not seem grateful 
for the honour I intend you.’ 

She said this ironically. 

* Oh, auntie, Iam so glad you 
are coming; I hope you will do 
so constantly. You know how 
happy it will make papa and me.’ 

‘ Such being the case, you need 
take no further trouble. Dinner at 
seven, I suppose ? 

‘Shall we send for you, aunt ” 

*No. I can walk.’ 

‘But, Aunt Nancy, you are so 
unaccustomed to—to—society— 
and the dress of the present day— 
that perhaps—you will let me help 
you—’ I stammered. 

‘ I have not forgotten my man- 
ners, Miss Pertbox. I should not 
consider you the pink of fashion.’ 

I blushed. It was only that 
morning that I had been consult- 
ing with our village dressmaker as 
to the remodelling of my white 
muslin, and listening to a descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Harcourt’s new dresses, 
as received direct from her own 
maid. 

I had not the courage to say 
more; and when I returned home 
with a rueful countenance to tell 
my father the result of my visit, I 
could have cried. He, however, 
only shrugged his shoulders, 
laughed, and wondered what would 
come of it. 

My romantic imagination called 
up all sorts of horrors. The stories 
which Mrs. Harcourt had told me, 

















retailed from what she called 
* those enchanting sensational no- 
vels,’ returned to my mind: and I 
saw Aunt Nancy enter the dining- 
room, attired in her faded bridal- 
dress, pistol or dagger in hand, 
prepared to murder the betrayer 
of her affections. I resolved to en- 
treat Cousin Rob to take measures 
to prevent bloodshed. 

But when he arrived, the even- 
ing before the party, I forgot 
everything but him. We were so 
glad to meet! he was so kind and 
cheery, and so good-looking, that 
I could not admire him enough, 
and I seemed to have my old play- 
fellow back again, in the mirthful 
young officer of seven-and-twenty. 
I told him of the impending dinner 
party, and saw that he coloured at 
the prospect of meeting Mrs. Har- 
court. All he said, however, was, 
that he wished uncle had not 
asked them. I could not resist 
adding a jesting word or two con- 
cerning the fair Matilda Sophia. 
He smiled rather awkwardly, and 
said he wished he had never seen 
her. She had been a great flirt, 
and he hated flirts. He looked 
keenly at me when he asked if I 
had seen Captain Harcourt, but 
‘was too generous to wound my 
feelings, as I knew I had wounded 
his. Men are more generous than 
Women on such occasions. 

My father was anxious that his 
party should go off well. He was 
a little nervous about it; and I 
heard him muttering words such 
as ‘ forgiveness—Christian feeling 
—lapse of years,’ and the like, as 
if he were trying to bring about a 
reconciliation of which he was not 
certain. 

Seven o'clock came, and my 
father, Rob and I were in the 
drawing-room. I think all our 


hearts were beating anxiously : 
mine certainly was. The party 
from the Hall arrived punctually. 
Mrs. Harcourt covered our embar- 
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rassment, by eagerly rushing up 
to me, and kissing me enthusias- 


tically. Marriage had not made 
her nervous. 

‘My dear Minnie, I am so glad 
to see you again. Isn’t it an age 
since we met? You are not a day 
older, and it is really refreshing to 
meet you. How d’ye do, Captain 
Mayland? I am so glad to see 
you. Sir George has been telling 
us so much about you—haven’t 
you, Sir George ?’ 

She released me to offer her hand 
to Rob, who was, I perceived, very 
red, but who shook the hand, and 
said ‘ How d’yedo, Mrs. Harcourt?” 
in a commonplace sort of way. 
Captain Harcourt’s manner was 
less natural. He looked at me, just 
touched my hand, and turned to 
my father. Sir George gave me a 
kindly greeting, and called me his 
little rosebud, which brought Cap- 
tain Harcourt’s too-expressive eyes 
upon me. 

~ However it was over ; we all had 
met—but Aunt Nancy had yet to 
come. I had scarcely time to re- 
mark that Mrs. Harcourt was mag- 
nificently dressed, and quite as 
handsome as ever, when I heard a 
loud and long ring of the door 
bell. Shortly after Miss Mayland 
was announced. All eyes were 
turned to the door. The party 
from the Hall were mystified. 
None of them had ever seen Aunt 
Nancy, save Sir George in his 
youth, and all expected to see 
some stranger relative, a guest in 
the house. 

A tall and stately figure entered. 
To my great relief, she was not 
dressed in the yellowed white satin 
and lace that I feared, but in a 
handsome if antiquated, black vel- 
vet. The dress was low, but over 
the neck, shoulders and arms, fell 
a large point-lace shawl, which I 
shrewdly suspected,and afterwards 
ascertained, to have been the veil 
prepared for her marriage. This 
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was slightly coloured by time, but 
as I understood point-lace could 
scarcely be yellow enough, I was 
not distressed. The head-dress 
was certainly remarkable. It was 
a high structure of black velvet 
and white feathers; something be- 
tween a turban, a hat, and a 
bonnet. Down her face fell long 
black ringlets: that is to say, if 
grey hairs mingled with the black, 


‘ Oh, dear auntie,’ whispered I. 

‘Introduce me,’ said Aunt Nancy, 
waving @ fan as long as a walking- 
stick, and fluttering a lace hand- 
kerchief. 

‘How do you do, aunt? Iam 
so delighted to see you,’ said Rob, 
taking her hand, shaking it heartily, 
and finally drawing it under his 
arm. 

He led the stately lady, in spite 
of a slight resistance, through the 
room. 

‘ My sister, Miss Mayland,’ said 
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the kindly hand of night veiled 
them. Over her arms she wore 
long white gloves, which reached 
nearly to the elbow. These, also, 
were benevolently aided by candle- 
light ; the inquisitive day would 
have denounced them as yellow. 

My father and I hurried towards 
Aunt Na:icy, followed by Rob. 

‘IT am truly glad—’ began my 
father. 





my father. ‘Sister, allow me to 
introduce Mr. Wallace—Captain 
and Mrs. Harcourt, and—and—Sir 
George Hamilton.’ 

My father’s voice faltered a very 
little. 

Aunt Nancy withdrew her arm 
from Rob’s, and swept a curtsey 
that she might have performed in 
a minuet de la cour, at the court of 
Louis Quatorze. 

Captain and Mrs. Harcourt 
smiled involuntarily. Sir George 
Hamilton started, and drew back. 


























But he soon recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to make a slight advance 
towards Aunt Nancy, evidently 
irresolute whether to speak or not. 
She soon relieved his perplexity. 
Rising to her fall height from her 
minuet-curtsey, she looked down 
upon her decrepit old lover, and 
said in a calm polite manner, 

‘Sir George Hamilton! Is it 
possible? Pardon me, you are 
altered. I should not have known 
you.’ 

Sir George stammered a few in- 
audible words, and turned to me. 
I was gazing on Aunt Nancy, and 
longing, as Rob said afterwards, to 
clap my hands and cry ‘ Encore!’ 
the acting was so perfect. But 
her handsome face was very pale, 
and I noticed a knitting of the 
black brows, and a_ perceptible 
trembling of the long fan. 

Dinner was announced at this 
moment; and I still see, in imagi- 
nation, the little procession walk 
from the drawing to the dining- 
room. My dear father and Mrs. 
Harcourt, Mr. Wallace and my 
stately, beplumed aunt, the two 
Captains, ready to explode with 
merriment, the overpowered Sir 
George and myself. 

At dinner Sir George naturally 
sat next me at the head of the 
table, and Mr. Wallace had unwit- 
tingly placed Aunt Nancy next Sir 
George. I had Captain Harcourt 
on my left. 

All that Aunt Nancy said and 
did is stereotyped on my mind; of 
everything else I have a confused 
recollection. I know that Captain 
Harcourt paid me many compli- 
ments—that Mrs. Harcourt would 
have attracted Cousin Rob’s atten- 
tion if she could—and that my 
father and Mr. Wallace made ex- 
cellent dinners. I know also that 
every one was constantly casting 
sly and amused glances at Aunt 
Nancy. 

She appeared quite self-pos-. 
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sessed. Her manners were as good 
as if she had been in society all 
the years she had been out of it. 
She slightly patronised Mr. Wal- 


lace, and wholly invalided Sir 
George. ‘ Yes,’ I heard her say, 
with a toss of her feathers, ‘ your 
merchant princes, as they call ’em 
in the papers, reign over the land. 
I suppose they will be content 
when they have bought up the 
property of all the nobles: but 
they can’t buy the old blood, sir. 
Cromwell couldn’t do that; and 
all the radicals under heaven never 
will. Money is all very well to 
buy new plate, new armorial bear- 
ings, new fashions, but it won’t 
buy family, sir: it won’t buy 
family! Cayenne pepper, Sir George 
Hamilton—curry—ah! you old 
Indians, you ruin your digestions. 
I never take stimulants, and I 
never ailed a day in my life. 
Frightful climate is India. Men 
leave England hale and young, 
and come back so old that their 
nearest relations cannot recognise 
them.’ P 

‘Not quite so bad as that, 
madam,’ said Sir George, trying 
to draw himself up, and wincing 
under the lash that was inflicted 
with apparent unconcern. 

‘India is not such a bad 
country as all that, aunt,’ said 
Rob, across the table; ‘ particu- 
larly for the ladies. They do 
nothing, and yet have the best 
of it.’ 

‘Better do nothing at home, 
sir; better sweep one’s floor and 
dust one’s rooms than get yel- 
lowed and shrivelled up in a 
country that doesn’t of right be- 
long to us.’ 

I remembered that I used to 
think Aunt Nancy rather ‘ yel- 
lowed and shrivelled,’ but at that 
moment she looked so handsome, 
and had such a becoming flush 
on her face, and such naughty 
brilliancy in her eyes, that she 
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was a young girl as compared 
with Sir George. He, however, 
made the best of his situation by 
saying, in a low voice, 

‘We cannot always be young, 
Miss Mayland, and we must all 
pay the penalty of position and 
action.’ 

Aunt Nancy’s lip quivered, but 
she turned to Mr. Wallace with 
head erect and feathers nodding, 
to reply to some remark of his, 

‘Certainly, sir: but in return 
for the wealth of India we give 
her our best blood: and my creed 
is, that blood is richer than 
riches.’ 

Poor Sir George had married 
for money. Aunt Nancy had 
little but her beauty and her 
family pride. Captain Harcourt 
asked me if my aunt had not 
been long a recluse, and wondered 
how she had preserved her looks 
and manners, adding something 
about those possessions being in 
our family. I began slightly to 
dislike Captain Harcourt, and I 
thought his manner to his wife 
not always pleasant. 

When dinner was over, and 
we three ladies were alone, Mrs. 
Harcourt monopolized the con- 
versation. She rattled on as if 
afraid of a pause, and when we 
had listened long to accounts of 
fashionable parties and domestic 
servants, my aunt found an op- 
portunity of whispering to me the 
terrible word ‘ Mushrooms!’ 

When the gentlemen came in 
Sir George kept at a respectful 
distance from Aunt Nancy. He 
scarcely spoke, but was not in- 
attentive to what passed around 
him. Cousin Rob tried to amuse 
him, but, as he said afterwards, 
‘ The old general had Aunt Nancy 
on his mind, and how could he 
rouse from such a nightmare.’ 

Aunt Nancy, on the contrary, 
was magnificently courteous, and 
conducted herself en reine, to my. 
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father’s great amusement. She 
mightily avenged all family slights; 
and she, Rob, and I triumphed. 

When our guests took their 
leave she made another stately 
eurtsey to Sir George and the 
other gentlemen, and allowed 
Mrs. Harcourt to touch the tips 
of her fingers. I remarked that 
Captain Harcourt was infinitely 
amused, while Mr. Wallace looked 
annoyed. My father escorted Mrs. 
Harcourt to her carriage, while 
Rob devoted himself to Aunt 
Nancy, and the Captain lingered 
to say good-night to me. It 
seemed strange by-play. 

When they were gone, Aunt 
Nancy said— 

‘Poor Sir Géorge! he looks a 
hundred. Wrinkled, bent, que- 
rulous, no digestion, no con- 
versation! Poor Sir George!’ 

‘I shall go home with you, 
aunt,’ said Rob, as Becky ap- 
peared at the hall door. 

She made a show of resistance 
and Rob conquered. 

‘What a woman! What will 
come next!’ said my father, as 
they left the house. 

‘Oh, papa! I am so thankful 
it is over!’ was my cry of relief. 

The next day Rob and I went 
to inquire for Aunt Nancy. We 
were told she was ill, and could 
see no one. In the afternoon I 
went alone, and received a posi- 
tive denial. My father went, 
with the same result. 

‘Hur bean’t hurzelf no-ways,’ 
said Becky. ‘ Hur be quiet as a 
lamb. Hur do zit and think, 
and think, like a hedgehog, and 
won’t let nobody come a-near 0’ 
her.’ 

This state continued for some 
days. I grew uneasy, but my 
father believed it would come 
all right. Rob was for storm- 
ing her citadel, but this my 
father decidedly opposed. Mean- 
while Cousin Rob and I explored 
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all our old haunts, visited all our 
old friends, and were almost play- 
fellows again. 

We saw the Harcourts occa- 
sionally. They were not happy; 
and love, if there ever had been 
any, was fast disappearing from 
the Captain’s breast. My father 
said that all runaway matches 
ended badly. Sir George left the 
Hall a few days after our dinner- 
party, not intending to return 
until Mr. Wallace had finally 
quitted it. When he called to 
take leave he inquired for Aunt 
Nancy, and, I thought, looked 
rather pleased when he heard she 
was not well. 

After his departure I was 
again admitted to Aunt Nancy’s 
sanctuary. The green Joseph 
was disearded, and replaced by 
a rusty black of antiquated make 
and uncertain matter. The black 
crépe no longer adorned her head. 
Her hair was curled in front and 
twisted behind. As bands and 
bags of hair were then in fashion, 
this looked peculiar. 

‘I have made up my mind to 
come into the world again,’ said 
Aunt Nancy. ‘ How do I look? 

‘I am so glad!’ I exclaimed, 
and evaded the rest of the ques- 
tion by a warm embrace. 

*I see people get so old, ugly, 
irritable, decrepit even, by mar- 
riage and society, that I wish to 
show what spinsterhood and se- 
clusion can do. How did I look 
the other night ?” 

‘ Wonderfully well, aunt. We 
all thought so.’ 

‘Younger than Sir George, I 
hope ?’ 

‘ Years, aunt.’ 

‘I should think so, indeed. 
Now, Minnie, you must help me 
to dust my drawing-room.’ 

My drawing-room ! That 
haunted chamber which no ser- 
vant had ever ventured to pass 
after daylight without a candle. 
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Was I to enter it? I trembled 
with expectation. 

Aunt Nancy took a key from 
her pocket—unlocked a bureau 
as old as her grandfather— un- 
locked therein a drawer—touched 
a secret spring which enclosed 
another drawer, and took out a 
large key. She then proceeded 
to open the said drawing-room, 
into which I followed her with 
my heart jumping in a very 
unnecessary manner. The room 
was on the second floor, and 
looked out upon a garden and 
shrubbery at the back of the 
house. Two blinds, yellowed by 
age, and blackened by dirt and 
cobwebs, nearly excluded the 
light. 

‘Draw them up, Minnie,’ said 
Aunt Nancy. 

In doing this dozens of luckless 
spiders fell upon me. I repressed 
a scream, for I did dislike spiders. 
The windows were dirtier than the 
blinds. I could not see through 
them. The atmosphere of the 
room was heavy and damp. I 
asked if I might open the win-- 
dows, and received consent. I 
tried in vain. Aunt Nancy came to 
help, and with our united efforts 
we forced up a sash; but crack 
went both the ropes, and down fell 
the window again, shattering a 
pane. A scream from Becky was 
heard in the passage. 

Aunt Nancy put her head out 
of the door and shrieked, ‘ Hold 
your tongue, fool! I have broken 
a pane of glass.’ 

Becky was silent, and I heard 
her creep out to see what window 
it might be. I found a musty 
book, with which I ventured to 
support the sash. Then I looked 
about me. I saw what had once 
been a handsomely furnished 
drawing-room. The curtains, for- 
merly blue, were dusty, grey, faded, 
and moth-eaten; the carpet had 
no perceptible colour; the chairs 
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and couches, which had been of 
tapestry-work, had neither patterns 
nor shades ; and the chimnéy-glass 
and pictures were invisible. Cob- 
webs, dust, spiders, and moths, 
abounded. The room was crowded 
with ornaments — tables, sofas, 
chairs, even, were covered. I 
guessed that these must have been 
wedding presents. There was glass, 
china, plate, bijouterie in abundance. 
There were well-bound books, and 
carved book-stands; and as to the 
display of what had once been 
fancy-work, it was endless—em- 
broidered aprons, collars and cuffs, 
footstools, ottomans and cushions 
in wool-work, or, to speak cor- 
rectly, there was what the moths 
had left of them. 

Aunt Nancy stood for a moment 
pale and grim to contemplate all 
this. . 

‘How many friends you must 
have had!’ I said. 

‘I had,’ she replied, emphati- 
cally. ‘Ask for the dust-pan, 
sweeping-brushes, dusters, and 
bellows; but don’t let Becky come 

+ hear us.’ 

I found Becky in the garden, 
gazing open-mouthed, at the phe- 
nomena of the up-drawn blinds. 

‘Hur be a-took for death, miss, 
hur be. Hur haan’t a-boxed my 
ears once since the dinner-party, 
and hur give me a whole pudden 
to-day,’ said Becky. 

As soon as I returned to Aunt 
Nancy with the desired articles, 
she began to sweep vigorously, and 
we were soon enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. It was some time before 
we could clearly see one another 
or the objects around us. Rob 
came and went, and was greeted 
by the dazed Becky with entreaties 
to come in and listen to the noise 
we were making in that ghost- 
chamber upstairs. 

At last we succeeded in restoring 
some degree of cleanliness to the 
room. We were very dirty our- 
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selves, but that was of small ac- 
count compared with the delight 
of reopening this long-closed apart- 
ment. I cannot think what be- 
came of the spiders. Hundreds 
must have been emptied from the 
dust-pan into the garden below; 
numbers must have been killed or 
mutilated, for despite my anxious 
efforts, Aunt Nancy would not 
spare them. 

‘What do you think of this? 
said Aunt Nancy, suddenly open- 
ing a case which contained a mi- 
niature of a handsome young man 
in regimentals. 

I expressed my admiration. 

‘Do you know him ? she asked,. 
with a furious toss of the head. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘I should think not. I am 
going to return it to the original, 
and ask if he knows himself.’ 

It was dusk when we finished 
our work ; and I ran home through 
the garden and fields to our house, 
where I was obliged, in domestic 
parlance, to ‘clean myself’ before 
seeing my father and Rob. I shall 
never forget my father’s look of 
solemn thankfulness when I told 
him what Aunt Nancy had done. 

‘ All will be well again now, 
please God,’ he said. 

And in due time all was right. 
Aunt Nancy told my father that 
she had been a young fool and a 
middle-aged fool, but she was not 
going to be an old fool. She said 
he must overlook the past, and 
make the best of her as she was, 
and faithfully promise not to. 
preach either to her or at her. 
This compact made, Aunt Nancy 
quietly returned to the path of 
everyday life. 

I have not much more to tell. 
Before the year wag out Mr. Wal- 
lace left the Hall. Captain and 
Mrs. Harcourt took a place in our 
county and became very popular 
people; but they were not happy 
together. I saw them now and 





up 


and 








then, and found this out of my 
own observation. 

Sir George Hamilton returned 
to his house and property, and set 
up a good establishment. His 
cuisine was considered unequalled, 
and his cook said she had a hard 
task to please him. He and Aunt 
Nancy met frequently, and she 
maintained her distant, patronizing 
manner for some time. 

But an event happened which 
softened Aunt Nancy. Rob and I 
found out by degrees that we were 
more to one another than cousins, 
friends, or playfellows, and we 
agreed to be man and wife. My 
father gave his consent gladly, 
having only the objection that we 
were cousins. Aunt Nancy de- 
murred, and feared that Rob, as a 
soldier, might desert at the last; 
but she was compelled to give way 
to Rob’s straightforward protesta- 
tions. Sir George made his will, 
and openly declared Rob his heir. 
He had no near relations, and 
could do what he pleased with his 
property. I think he considered 
this a restitution for the harm he 
had done our aunt. She made it 
a particular request that I would 
take to myself, as her wedding 
present the contents of that won- 
derful drawing-room. She said 
she should be happier when they 
were no longer hers; and as she 
meant to live with my father, she 
should sell her furniture, and give 
her house to Rob and me. 

I was doubtful how this arrange- 
ment might turn out; but my father 
said she should have her way, and 
that she would be good to him 
when his little Minnie was gone. 
Dearest father! There were tears 
in his eyes when he spoke. 

So Rob and I were married. We 
had a large wedding breakfast, and 
of course Aunt Nancy and Sir 
George were present. She had 
ordered a full costume from my 
London milliner, and certainly it 
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became her well. She was the hand- 
somest and most distinguished- 
looking woman of the party. Many 
old friends greeted her as a resur- 
rection, and Sir George sighed as 
he looked at her. 

I understood afterwards that the 
sigh was actually followed by a 
proposal of marriage, and that 
Aunt Nancy was mollified. She 
could afford to be so, for she 
triumphed and had her revenge. 
She had the satisfaction of refusing 
Sir George. When Rob and I 
went to visit my father during 
Rob’s first ‘leave,’ we found them 
on the most amicable footing. 

‘You might have been at the 
Hall, aunt,’ I once ventured to 
say. 

‘I preferred being the house- 
keeper of my brother—a good, 
clever, healthy, handsome man—to 
being the nurse of a deceitful, dull, 
decrepit hypochondriac ; so I sent 
Sir. George that miniature, and 
told him to look in the glass.’ 

She laughed heartily. In her 
case the remedy was better than 
the disease, and, as Becky said— 
Becky had found a berth at the 
Rectory—‘ Lor! miss, hur beant 
crossed in love no more than you 
nor me.’ 

My dear father and Aunt Nancy 
are very happy together. She 
goes to church, visits the «poor, 
and keeps a sharp look-out on the 
servants. I am afraid my reign 
was milder than hers; but the old 
domestics love their master too 
well to resent the firm rule of their 
new mistress. Rob talks of selling 
out and settling at Redbreast Cot- 
tage; but I think he loves his 
profession too well. Sooner or later 
we are to inherit the Hall, and 
then he must leave the army; but 
when this subject crops up, we 
always end it by saying, ‘Long 
live Sir George!’ So say my father 


and Aunt Nancy. They look well 
after him. 


Aunt Nancy, in the 
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fulness of resumed life and spirits, 
prescribes for his body, and my 
father mildly attempts the cure of 
his soul. Poor Sir George peni- 
tently submits. He and my father 
make occasional complaints to Rob 
and me of Aunt Nancy. She is 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 


too peremptory, or too satirical, or 
too high and mighty; but Aunt 
Nancy declares that you must 
manage men with a high hand, 
and she will never again be sub- 
ject to the caprices of the sex— 
Never! 




















THE POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 





* The handkerchief! the handkerchief !’— Othello. 


‘Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain, 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain.’—Pope. 


EFORE and since those days 
when Venice was an august 
state, with majestic Doge and 
Senators, despatching the valiant 
Moor in hot haste from their mid- 
night sitting to guard Cyprus 
’gainst the Turk, the pocket- 
handkerchief has figured curiously 
in the romance of life, which may 
be broadly divided into two con- 
ditions—Smiles and Tears. Since 
it is an indispensable accompani- 
ment of the latter, and, in one way 
or another, associated with the for- 
mer, we see what peculiar advan- 
tages our little square companion 
for life possesses for knowing and 
sympathising with our hopes and 
fears, our joys and sorrows. For 
lovers, it forms a pretty cambric 
toy in much repute; alternately a 
whip, a snowy projectile, a tanta- 
lizing screen, during the prelimi- 
nary light skirmishing of flirtation : 
whilst for absent or parted hearts 
it can be a speaking record, an 
inviolable gage, a touching re- 
membrance. 

The Chinese are said to dispense 
with this interesting and useful 
institution of the pocket, carrying 
instead a bundle of tiny sheets of 
fragile paper, something like the 
leaves of our cigarette-books. How 
on earth the Celestials of the 
flowery land manage with so poor 
an equivalent it is difficult to im- 
agine, and the want unless it has 
been supplied by the latest im- 
ported fashions of Europe reflects 
severely on the Mongrel Tartars’ 
boasted civilization. But, whether 
or no they use lawn or tissue, 
their poets and novelists paint 
the mouse-coloured, tea-imbibing 





people, as anything but devoid of 
the grand passions and tender 
sentiments: which throw captivat- 
ing tints and glamour over the 
‘stage-strutting’ of poor humanity. 

Associated it is with our earliest 
remembrances of fiction, is the 
pocket-handkerchief. We tremble 
with fearful expectation whilst 
sister Anne waves the white flut- 
tering signal from the tower's 
summit for her brothers to speed 
on and save enraged Blue Beard’s 
wife from sudden execution, and 
the mortuary horrors of that weird 
chamber, the silent mystery of 
which had proved too strong for 
the lady’s curiosity. In the 
legends of Fairy-land, the hand- 
kerchief endowed with magic 
virtues passes from beneficent 
godmother to favoured golden- 
haired princesses of dazzling 
beauty, and wins for them lovers, 
wealthy, handsome, and courage- 
ous, or in wondrous tales of ocean 
disaster, brings timely succour to 
castaways on rafts or surf-beaten 
rocks. 

As years pass to the witching 
period of ‘sweet seventeen’ the 
handkerchief for Miss Rosa’s first 
ball forms an object of lively 
interest. Blooming maidenhood 
strives for the most diminutive 
centre of tenderest cambric, and 
the widest edge of mazy lace, 
adorned with the most Arabesqut 
of initials or tortuous monogram. 
Final touches of that momentous 
toilet bestowed, what serious pon- 
dering of the pretty brow over the 
fragrant essence to be lavished on 
the snowy transparency, and waft 
seductive odours to the golden 
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youth whom Rosa conjures up in 
Shadowland. 

As we rarely suffer our faithful 
inhabitant of the pocket to fall 
into strange hands without a name, 
initials, or some familiar sign of 
ownership, fiction often revels 
in the knitting or unravelling of 
tangled skeins through its me- 
dium. But the acmé of tragedy, 
in which it plays a part, a silent, 
and therefore doubly dangerous 
witness, is in the drama of Othello. 
We learn that this ever-memor- 
able handkerchief was a small one, 
from Othello’s exclamation, ‘ Your 
napkin is too little,’ that it was 
curiously embroidered, for Emilia 
says, ‘I’ll have the work taken 
out, and give’t Iago,’ that it was 
‘spotted with strawberries,’ and 
possessed something of the power 
of an amulet. 

A recent article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ contributes a lively and 
amusing quota to the literature 
of our semi-prosaic, semi-romantic 
companion : 

‘In the “ Conspiracy of Venice,” 
Fiesco’s suspicions are excited by 
finding his wife’s handkerchief 
wet with tears in a room which 
she and Calcagno have just left; 
and the Duchesse de Guise’s hand- 
kerchief, found in a compromising 
spot, is what first turns the Duc’s 
suspicions on her lover. This in- 
cident gives rise to the following 
epigram preserved by Lord Dal- 
ling :-— 

* Messieurs et mesdames, cette piece est 
morale, 

Elle prouve aujourd’hui sans faire de 
scandale, 

Qu~ chez un amant, !orsqu’on va le 

* soir, 

On peut oubuer tout—excepté son 
mouchoir.’ 


Again, who has not gazed 
on the beauteous, pleading face 
of the girl in Millais’s ‘ Hu- 
guenots,’ soliciting to bind the sav- 
ing badge on her doomed lover’s 


arm? What a miraculous power 
that pretty square of cambric pos- 
sessed, to screen a treasured life, 
linked spiritually with her’s for 
ever, from the bloody hands of 
bigotry. Perhaps that handker- 
chief was wept and prayed over 
when the grim tragedy had been 
enacted ; perhaps worn against a 
sorrow-laden breast in calm cloister 
life, outwardly calm but envelop- 
ing souls burning with vivid 
memories of days when the ban- 
ished world was a garden of the 
Hesperides. Millais’s speaking pic- 
tures always make us wish they 
were illustrations to tender moving 
histories of his heroes and hero- 
ines. We want to know whether 
the ‘Black Brunswicker’ returned 
scatheless to his lady-love, after 
the ‘amantium ire’ of that terrible 
parting night of the Brussels ball, 
or the ‘Concealed Royalist,’ won 
at last the earnest, angelic Puritan, 
who, like a sister of mercy sus- 
tains the famishing, long-locked 
enemy of her father’s house. 
Novels of Richardson’s era, when 
the odious practice of duelling 
still obtained, contain harrowing 
episodes of unlucky heroes fallen 
in defence of fair, spotless heroines, 
foully slandered by sinister dead- 
shots. A gore-stained handker- 
chief reaches the hands of these 
pale, weeping maidens, nipping 
them as frost the lilies; but so 
consolatory is fiction, merely pre- 
ceding the resurrectioned loved 
one—an author’s miracle to bring 
the three-volumed, or, in those 
giant days, six or nine-volumed 
romance to a happy issue. Not 
always though, in fact or fiction, 
does the ensanguined cambric 
carry a false alarm from the battle- 
field, or the murderous ground 
where twelve paces or a sword’s 
length divide two destructive bi- 
peds. It would be well if every 
loving woman’s fears could be as 
happily dispersed as Rosalind’s, 
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when her assumed man’s part 
breaks down woefully as Oliver 
produces her lover’s encrimsoned 
handkerchief. 

Many a gore-stained handker- 
chief has come from the battle- 
field, truly telling of a cherished 
life destroyed: long to be pre- 
served with tenderest relics by 
doting mother or sad-eyed maiden. 
But with duelling the handkerchief 
has still more terrible associations 
than bearing bloody tidings to a 
lover. There are the brief horrors 
of Transatlantic encounters, where, 
held between two glaring rowdies, 
it drops as the signal to fire; and 
its somewhat similar use in the 
second’s hands of the extinct pe- 
riod in our own land, when the 
supposed nice honour of gentlemen 
was better esteemed than the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Most of us 
have seen the thrilling tableau in 
the ‘Corsican Brothers,’ where 
the gloating duellist, with repul- 
sive coolness wipes the reeking 
sword on his handkerchief. 

Apropos of the crimes and 
horrors in which the handker- 
chief is an innocent adjunct there 
comes to mind the recent sensa- 
tional jewel robbery where Mrs. 
Tarpey skilfully applied her dac- 
tored handkerchief to the persua- 
sive mouth of the jeweller’s 
tempter ; whilst dark villains and 
Don Giovannis of stage and story 
find a sure aid to silence their 
victims in the magical cambric 
always at hand. 

In warfare of the olden time, 
attached to the herald’s spear- 
point, it passed between hostile 
camps: now fluttering over the 
proud, boastful terms of victory, 
anon waved dejectedly by the 
vanquished, in token of hopeless 
defeat. When, mid the cannons’ 
deafening roar, upon the crumbling, 
reeling walls of Sedan, canopied 
in sulphurous smoke, the little 
white messenger for parley was 
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waved aloft to stay the destroying 
hail of shot and shell; the dread 
clamour and denseness of ‘ Red 
Battle’ stifled for a while only 
its tiny peace petition. So in war 
our miniature white banner often 
comes as a dove of reconciliation, 
or casts over the envoy a sacred 
shield no true knight dreams or 
dares to affront. Romancists can- 
not dispense with its services in 
many an exciting passage. In 
Scott’s delightful ‘Old Mortality,’ 
we watch Morton’s approach when 
herald from the grim covenanters 
as eagerly as the beleagured Major 
and his friends from the frowning 
battlements of the brave lady’s 
castle. Tournament and knightly 
encounter saw the fair one’s 
broidered handkerchief pinned to 
her lover’s casque, lending vigour 
to the mailed arm, and inciting 
deeds of marvel. 

Truly its uses are various as 
the colours of life itself, which, 
till the dread scenes of mutual 
slaughter broke stormily on the 
long fair summer days of August, 
1870, we all thought progressing 
to a period of universal concord. 
Yet, amid the blood torrents and 
devastation of stricken France, it 
has had a merciful mission, stay- 
ing the red torrent of many a 
poor fellow’s life from staining the 
trampled earth, or soothing the 
agonised brow of the wounded, 
in the hands of those merciful 
sisters, the guardian angels of 
suffering, who make the noble pro- 
test of humanity against the 
cruelty, blindness, and ambition 
of man. 

As ‘there are sermons in 
stones, so is there ample food 
for reverie over our familiar friend, 
which, from its birth or rather 
invention (and I leave the date for 
antiquarians to settle), has been 
destined to figure so prominently 
at merrymakings and deaths, meet- 
ings and partings, to serve as 
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lovers’ signals, danger warnings, 
cries for rescue, children’s romps 
or Saturnalian Kiss in the Ring. 
So large a round of duties and 
amusements, combined with the 
new-fangled washing-powders and 
patent machines decidedly shorten 
what is, after all, but a brief 
career from shop counter to rag- 
bag. Some educational manufac- 
turer, years ago, ingeniously 
sought to convey instruction 
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through its medium, printing or 
the surface portraits of noted 
commanders and statesmen, steam- 
engines, and moral axioms; and 
many of us remember a mighty ° 
silk, once very popular, adorned 
by a map of this glorious island, 
which long may we keep from 
Emperor William’s holy hands, 
despite Dorking dampers and a 
legion of sensational soothsayers. 























A DAY DREAM. 


, AIR EST, pensive dreamer, 


Should I rightly trace 
Joy or sorrow’s emblem 
In that sweet, true face! 
Fitful lights and shadows 
O’er those features play : 
Tell me what your visions, 
As you dream by day ? 


Through the ivory portal, 
Or the gate of gold, 
Come the thronging fancies 
Which your sense enfold? 
Idle or else real, 
Are they false or true, 
Mystic thoughts and visions, 
That now come to you? 


Like the crystal waters 
Of some sunlit sea, 
O’er which cloudlets hover, 
Seems your face to me. 
For each dreamy shadow, 
Past the will’s control, 
Tells me of the movements 
Of the hidden soul. 


If your visions show you 
Forms of evil fate, 

May they straightway vanish 
Through the ivory gate ! 
Shapes of joy and promise— 
Thus my wish is told— 

May they pass the portal 
Of the gate of gold! 
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WINTER NIGHTS IN TOWN. 


FTER all it is certainly very 
pleasant to get back to town. 
Summer is very well, but winter 
has also its delights. Pleasant it 
is to rove through the home 
scenery of England, or to take a 
Long Vacation holiday in the 
‘ playground of Europe,’ but there 
is also something pleasant in the 
lamp-illumined twilight of wintry 
afternoons in London. Mr. Kings- 
ley has a decided preference for 
the east wind. An honest British 
tar once blessed his stars that he 
had got rid of those infernal blue 
skies of the Mediterranean, and 
had fallen in with a wholesome 
Channel fog. In the same way it 
is not an unwelcome summons, 
when we have to give up holiday 
making, and settle down once 
more to the London grind. We 
are all glad to leave London, but 
we are not quite happy till we get 
back to it again. She is a true 
centripetal force. She draws all 
the enterprize and adventure, all 
the wit and wisdom, all the work 
and play to herself. Some of our 
great writers abuse London. De 
Quincey apostrophizes Oxford 
Street, with ‘ its never-ending ter- 
races, as a stony-hearted step- 
mother. Mr. Ruskin, in one of 
the most eloquent passages of his 
* Stones of Venice,’ abuses London: 
‘We are forced, for the sake of 
accumulating our power and know- 
ledge, to live in cities: but such 
advantage as we have in associa- 
tion with each other is in great 
part counterbalanced by our want 
of fellowship with nature. We 
cannot all have our gardens and 
our pleasant fields to meditate in 
at eventide. Then the function of 
our architecture is, as far aS may 
be, to replace these; to tell us 
about nature; to possess us with 
the memories of our quietness; to 


be solemn and full of tenderness, 
like her, and rich in portraiture 
of her; full of delicate imagery of 
the flowers we can no more gather, 
and of the living creatures now far 
away from us in their own soli- 
tude. If ever you felt or found this 
in a London street—if it ever fur- 
nished you with oneserious thought 
or one ray of true and gentle 
pleasure—if there is in your heart 
a true delight in its grim railings 
and dark casements, and wasteful 
finery of shops, and feeble cox- 
combry of club-houses—it is well: 
promote the building of more like 
them.’ [Mr. Ruskin ought to have 
labelled this passage, as Artemus 
Ward once did, ‘N.B. This is 
sarcastic.] ‘ But if they never 
taught you anything, and never 
made you happier as you passed 
beneath them, do not think they 
have any mysterions goodness nor 
occult sublimity. Have done with 
the wretched affectation, the futile 
barbarism of pretending to enjoy.’ 
I acknowledge the eloquence, even 
while I writhe beneath the satire 
of this passage. I confess I have 
found serious thought and gentle 
pleasure in shops, and clubs, and 
dark casements. Like Lord Mel- 
bourne, I can even find a pleasure 
in seeing the gas-light flash upon 
the backs of the red lobsters. The 
streets are an ever-shifting dio- 
rama, or a gallery of most living 
portraiture. There is something 
in the light, and stir, and crowds, 
and noises, and incidents that, for 
me at least, has a vivid and stimu- 
lating delight. In the winter, 
especially, the mighty capital 
gathers up its energies and re- 
sources and fulfils the function of 
great cities, in ‘ accumulating 
power and knowledge.’ Especially 
when the more active work of the 
day is done, London opens her 
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immense stores of social delights, 
exhibiting every sympathetic chord 
of humanity, from meeting old 
friends in some quiet room, in the 
midst of the vast home of all 
Englishmen, to some great scene 
where the impassioned life of 
thousands beats in harmony : 
* As when a mighty people rejoice 

With shawms, and with cymbals, and 

harps of gold, 
And the tumult of their acclaim is rolled 
Through the open gates of the city—afar 
To the shepherd who watches the evening 

star.’ 


But let us come down from the 
poetics and heroics to the practical 
consideration of our London winter 
nights. Not only knowledge and 
power, but the study of human 
nature and of social problems on 
the largest scale, the gratification 
of all social instincts and tastes, 
the enjoyment of all elevating 
pleasures belongs to them. That 
subject of recreation, which only 
Pecksniffs and sciolists will reject, 
is one of the most important that 
can be discussed. The whole 
tendency of modern life is to 
diminish the hours of labour, and 
to increase the hours of relaxation ; 
and so the true theory of recrea- 
tion becomes of the highest im- 
portance. A Londoner may take 
his amusement either in a severe 
or in the very lightest form. Let 
him go to a conversazione of some 
London society that opens its por- 
tals as soon as the winter evenings 
set in; if you like, let it be one of 
the more cheerful kind that gives 
tea and coffee to its members. One 
of the most constant advantages of 
London life is, that it so frequently 
brings you face to face with men 
of the highest scientific mark, of 
whom our country cousins neces- 
sarily only hear in print. Such 
societies are good, whether it be 
some large gathering of the Geo- 
graphical, to hear the latest specu- 
lations about the fate of Living- 
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stone, or perhaps only some half- 
dozen people; and yet some of 
them have a cosmopolitan reputa- 
tion. You will not soon forget 
the evenings where you have had 
some great world-genius almost to 
yourself. 

Then let us look at some of the 
lighter ways of spending our even- 
ings in town. Dinner-parties are 
a very pleasant—decidedly plea- 
sant way of getting through a 
winter evening. Summer dinners 
are very pleasant, with ice, and 
fruit, and flowers, but, for the sub- 
stantial business of feeding, there 
is no time like the winter. The 
internal caloric is the best pre- 
servative against fog, and cold, 
and chill. Dinner-eaters may be 
popularly divided into two classes, 
of those who go to dine, and those 
who go to converse. A perfect 
dinner comprises the perfection of 
cookery and the perfection of com- 
pany. The great diners-out are, 
unfortunately, limited in number, 
and are not at all to be got at. 
You must use an immense amount 
of diplomacy, and let them name 
their own day. Your host can 
always give you game and cham- 
pagne, but he cannot always find 
a peer, ora poet. There are men 
who would cheerfully write a 
cheque for five hundred pounds, if 
they could get some great man to 
be the soul of their banquet, who 
will, nevertheless, consent to eat 
off very humble tables. I don’t 
care much for fashionable people : 
but I confess it greatly enhances 
the pleasures of my first dinner, 
when I get back to town, if I 
meet the great judge who has been 
shooting on the moors, or the great 
artist, who has been travelling all 
the summer to find the subjects of 
his works at the next Exhibition. 
But I know people who deliberately 
prefer cookery to company. I 
knew an undergraduate, who, by a 
lucky chance, fell, one afternoon, 
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into the society of wits and beaux, 
rare at Oxford, and excused him- 
self ‘ because he had promised to 
take a walk with Thomson.’ I 
know a man who declined meeting 
Mr. Tennyson at afternoon tea, 
because he wanted to try a new 
gun. Similarly, there are men who 
propose to themselves eating and 
drinking as the great object of a 
dinner, and cannot conceive of 
these functions being etherealized. 
If you go out to dine with a man, 
you expect blushing and flashing 
wines, and the rarities of the 
river and the forest. ‘It was a 
good dinner, sir,’ said Dr. Johnson 
once, ‘but not a dinner to ask a 
man to.” Now in the winter you 
get the first sumptuous dinners of 
the season, and an appetite from 
the keen frosty air wherewith to 
enjoy them. As you go about in 
the streets in the crisp morning, 
and survey the busy poulterers’ 
shops, the beautiful Asian phea- 
sants, the woodcock and snipe, 
that tell of frosty weather and icy 
marshes, the partridges, with their 
tender reminiscences of the last 
days amidst the stubble, or, at the 
fishmongers’, see the layers of 
oysters reposing in their watery 
couch, or that ever lovely combi- 
nation of turbot and lobster— 
sweet it is to recollect that you 
have an invitation from Alderman 
Gobble for that evening; and 
although you may not be sure of 
the intellectual character of your 
fellow-guests, yet you will at least 
have a liberal share of the crea- 
tures of earth, air, and water. 

One day there was a great feast 
in a great house. A wealthy 
young merchant was giving a 
dinner-party one winter evening. 
The guests had just entered the 
dining-room, when suddenly a 
carriage drove up to the door, and 
the portals once more opened at a 
reverberating knock. A tall, ele- 
gant girl presently entered the 


dining-room. Perhaps if she had 
been able to glance carefully at 
the faces of some of those who 
were assembled, she would have 
seen some slight marks of sur- 
prise. None was expressed; she 
was greeted with fervour by the 
lady who did the honours of the 
house, and had a seat next the 
host. Everybody was charmed 
with the beauty and grace of the 
fair apparition. The dinner was 
hardly finished, when the visitant 
discovered: that she had made a 
mistake. She had come to the 
wrong house. The right dinner- 
party was the very next door. The 
young merchant had already 
fallen in love with his guest, and 
he woo’d and won her. I am not 
quite certain about the details of 
the story, how she was alone and 
without any friends; but for all 
that the story is true, and I trust 
I may be excused the telling of it. 

Then ‘ evenings at home’ are al- 
ways considered peculiarly charm- 
ing. I don’t mean by this that 
Mrs. de Crespigny informs you 
that she is at home, with the mi- 
nute word ‘ Dancing,’ on the corner 
of the card. That is all very well 
in its way; but it is a way that, 
will presently require a little dis- 
cussion. But there is, or used to 
be, such a thing as ‘dropping in’ 
upon people, or going out to spend 
‘a quiet evening.’ A ‘quiet even- 
ing’ is a phrase that has a distinct 
signification for many people. 
When my esteemed friend, Bobus, 
asks me in that happy phrase, 
it is perfectly understood that 
the evening shall be quiet, and 
also in what that quietness shall 
consist. Harry Bobus and his 
placens uxor shall be there, and 
myself and another man. Some- 
times Bobus will have a couple 
more fellows, but perhaps a half- 
dozen will somewhat unhinge the 
solemn tranquillity of the night. 
Then Bobus will give you a 























little quiet dinner for four, which, 
in its way, will not easily be ex- 
ceeded. It will only consist of a 
few dishes; but those dishes will 
be chosen with consummate judg- 
ment. It will probably commence 
with chablis and oysters—a system 
which, though extensively known 
and valued, is not yet stained with 
the stamp of conventionality. A 
red mullet will follow; but, al- 
though there is a joint on the table, 
in deference to old British super- 
stition, it is understood that the 
real piéce de résistance is consti- 
tuted by the pheasants. The drink 
consumed during dinner will chiefly 
be champagne. Bobus, with a 
tragic expression of countenance, 
once informed me that he was 
obliged to be very particular in his 
diet, and the choice of his ordi- 
nary beverage had been a matter 
of anxious consideration to him. 
After much consideration, he had 
determined that champagne was 
the most wholesome kind of ‘ stay- 
by’ for a permanency. Very soon 
after dinner, for we don’t sit 
long after it, the real business of 
the evening begins. We are very 
happy where we are, and do not 
think it necessary to go upstairs 
to the drawing-room. Probably 
we subside into a quiet whist party. 
Another man has his notion of a 
quiet evening, that we should go 
into the snuggery. Our fair hostess 
has seen the last of us when we 
have had a cup of tea, unless she 
will ascend the snuggery, and 
reign like Juno inacloud. Then 
we go in for a lazy, quiet evening. 
Very probably one or two other 
quiet fellows will drop in. Many 
cigars and cigarettes are smoked, 
and many seltzers, in varied com- 
binations, are consumed. We look 
over new books and magazines, 
we tell stories, we discuss plans, 
we bring out drawings, etchings, 
photographs, letters; perhaps we 
get through a bit of serious work ; 
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‘lations with him. 
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and it is, probably, two or three 
o’clock in the morning before the 
quiet evening comes to a peaceful 
termination. 

No doubt, taking people exactly 
as they are, dropping in upon the 
ménage, getting a peep at the 
arcana, is the best way of studying 
a family, or any particular woman 
of it. A Frenchman was once 
asked to. dinner, with an assurance 
from his host that he would not 
make a stranger of him. ‘But I 
beg you will make a stranger of 
me,’ said the wily Frenchman, who 
doubtless calculated that, in the 
latter capacity, he would have the 
best chance of a good dinner. The 
fine old oriental notion of taking 
your salt with a man no longer 
belongs to a set dinner. A dinner 
is ordinarily a matter of social 
barter or diplomacy; but if you 
‘take a chance family meal with a 
man and his people, you at once 
establish kindly and intimate re- 
If you have a 
tutored eye, you may read so much 
of characters and habits in this 
kind of intercourse — infinitely 
more than at parties. You will 
know more of a person by a little 
fireside intercourse than by casual 
meetings at parties for years to- 
gether. After all, in looking out 
for a wife, a man must consider 
how she will show at the fireside, 
rather than at parties. You can 
learn so much of literary and 
esthetic tastes, the favourite books 
that are always in hand, the music 
that is regularly studied and sung 
the kind of associations and the 
general order of tastes. It is by 
far the best way of getting up a 
flirtation, which is not unpleasantly 
done under parental eyes when 
such eyes are kindly and benignant. 
Love-making is an uncommon 
pleasant employment for the winter 
nights. You may talk of the perils 
of young men when they come up 
to town; but there is no better 
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safeguard than giving such young 
fellows the associations of home 
and sweet woman. Parents make 
an immense mistake in taking too 
severely monetary a viewof a young 
fellow’s prospects. I never knew 
a young fellow under so ever a dun 
cloud, who, with purpose and abi- 
lity, could not work out his way into 
the sunlight. Better even the long 
engagement, or the early marriage, 
than many other suppositions that 
might be put. 
* For indeed I know 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thoughts and amiable 

words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a 

man. 

As for those Liardets, there was 
something perfectly heavenly in 
getting away from hard work and 
hard people to their charming 
little drawing-room. As I passed 
within their portals of a winter 
night, the winter itself seemed to 
vanish. For the time being I was 
in another planet. I seemed to 
walk on air. The blessed influence 
lingered the whole of the next 
day: that night’s sleep was sweet, 
and the next day’s work was light. 
Whatever might be the talk, or 
the reading, or the amusement, we 
always got to music in the end. 
We did the music of the great 
masters. We would take an ora- 
torio and master it thoroughly. 
Mendelssohn was our favourite; 
and we knew thoroughly the 
‘Elijah, and ‘St. Paul.’ It was 
joy to accompany these girls to an 
Exeter Hall oratorio, or to a 
Monday night Popular. As for 
those young ladies a very pro- 
mising state of affairs became 
quite nugatory. I have the mis- 
fortune to possess an eminently 
candid mind. I did full justice 
to the charms of Alice; the sap- 
phire eyes, the piquant nose, the 
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exquisite little figure, the golden 
shimmering hair. Her influence 
over me was supreme for the time. 
But then the queenly Augusta had 
also her absolute empire; there 
was intellect and force of cha- 
racter, and that depth of tender- 
ness and power. I was impartially 
in love with both the sisters; and 
believed that it was perfectly ab- 
surd that one woman should have 
a monopoly of all charms and 
graces. Other men came on, in- 
ferior to myself, no doubt in every 
point except concentration of pur- 
pose, and each prize was carried 
away. I was like Lord Eldon, 
who could never make up his 
mind; or, to use a humbler com- 
parison, like the donkey, that 
starved between two bundles of 
hay. 

Home is all very well in its 
way, but even the advantages of 
home may be exaggerated. It is 
absurd to live in a city like 
London, where countless evening 
occupations are provided for us, 
and to take no more count of them 
than if our lot were cast on the 
wolds of Yorkshire. I entertain 
the strongest opinion that young 
ladies should have a great deal of 
changeand amusement during their 
winter evenings. I know families 
who continue in London year after 
year, with the very minimum of 
change and enjoyment, rarely, if 
ever, going beyond the narrow 
circle of their own family and a 
very few friends. The result is, 
that the men grow up narrow- 
minded, bigoted, and opinionative, 
and the women are stupid, ugly, 
and pharisaical. The open-air life 
does not suit Londoners; and I 
hope young ladies will always find 
their chief charm at home. But I 
am sure that young ladies ought 
to see a fair share of the world. 
Men who get ‘ wild,’ are generally 
those who have been debarred 
legitimate enjoyments in youth, 
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through the unwisdom of ascetic 
parents. The kind of amusement 
to which young people take most 
naturally is dancing. It is rather 
melancholy work to be a wall- 
flower; but in that capacity you 
perhaps see most of the game of 
life which is going on around you. 
For this class of people a great 
deal depends upon the supper. It 
makes a great difference, whether 
you have large rooms and sit down 
in force, or whether you are told 
down in detachments, and take 
your meal with the loins girded, 
just as the Israelites when about 
to start out of the land of Egypt. 
One o’clock is not at all a bad 
hour for looking in at a dancing- 
party. You find yourself in the 
middle of things, and you are 
fairly ready for supper however 
you may have dined. The draw- 
back is, that most of the nice 
people have paired off in some sort 
of way, and you find yourself 
rather dislocated. About three 
o’clock, you will find some of the 
odd humours of a ball. My friend 
Bobus will be found in the dining- 
room, taking a third light supper 
off chicken, salad, and chapman. 
Some of the young ladies’ attire 
will be rather disarranged: one 
girl, who has evidently dressed 
rather hastily, is apparently drop- 
ping to pieces. A determined 
wall-flower, whose duty it has 
been to stand in the breach of an 
open door, has absolutely fallen 
asleep at his post. These are the 
vagaries which you will find at 
the fag-end of a London ball. IIl- 
conditioned young men have been 
known to ask if they.can get beer 
on their way home. Probably you 
will depart in a close carriage, 
wrapped up in sables. If you are 
much among the set, it is asto- 
nishing how much gossip that 
dance will cause for days to come. 
Gossip is just as prevalent in 
London as in the country; and 
VOL. XX.— NO, CXX. 
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let no cosmopolitan wisdom per- 
suade you to the contrary. The 
only difference is, that in London 
they gossip in sets, not in houses— 
for you probably do not know 
your next-door neighbour; and in 
the country, you do not gossip in 
sets, for your set is too widely 
scattered, but in all the houses of 
the little township gossip goes on. 
You will: find, to your amused 
astonishment, that at this parti- 
cular dance an éclaircissement took 
place, or that some love-letters 
were surreptitiously handed is. If 
you have gone to a dance every 
night, or to two or three dances in 
the same night, you will not care 
to enter into the inner history of any 
particular ball. ButI have rather 
got in mind the great mass of—not 
of the upper middle, but of the 
middle middle, to whom amuse- 
ment is not the principal object of 
life. I am sure my fair clients 
will be all the better for such. 
They will shake off day-dreams : 
they will know how other people 
think and talk : they will see that 
the world is wider than their own 
square: they will not think every 
man in love who walks and talks 
with them. Society is the great 
thing that London has to offer, 
and it is pitiable to think that 
there are really many people who 
get none of it. 

What contrasts there are in Lon- 
don nights! I sometimes stay in 
the crush-room of the Opera, after 
the crush has subsided. It is a 
relief to get away from the heat to 
the balcony. But what a contrast it 
is to turn away from the gorgeous- 
jewelled crowd, and to look up and 
down Bow Street! You may observe 
a number of specimens of human 
misery ; perhaps some of the me- 
tropolitan police dragging people, 
a few yards down the strect, to the 
police station of the court over 
which Sir Thomas Henry so ably 
presides. While you are waiting 
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for a carriage, you can take a turn 
in Covent Garden, and see the 
ragged little boys waiting to get 
into the baskets. Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault has somewhere constructed a 
striking scene, where an opera- 
party meets some squalid per- 
sonages, who figure largely in his 
drama, just outside the Floral 
Hall. There is sometimes a passion 
in young fellows to see the darker 
and least- understood side of 
London life. I knew an odd 
instance of this in an Oxford man, 
who had rather more coin than 
brains. He managed to find him- 
self in the worst slums of London, 
and, in order to see it effectually, 
he proposed to some pickpocket 
cad to change raiment with him. 
The cad saw the obvious advan- 
tage of the arrangement, and im- 
mediately assented. I suppose my 
young friend felt a gloomy, intense 
enjoyment in disguising himself 
as if he were a conspirator of his- 
torical importance, and realize the 
position of what may be achieved 
under a disguise. My friend got 
himself up as a rough, and revelled 
in the slums to his heart’s content. 
At last he called a hansom, and 
knocked about promiscuously for 
an hour or so. The driver, who 
had been turning over in his mind 


the seedy appearance of his fare, 
suddenly drew up and refused to 
move a step further, until he had 
seen the colour of his moncy. My 
friend ‘proceeded to put his hand 
into his pocket, when he suddenly 
recollected that he had left his 
purse in the raiment which he had 
handed over to the cad. With 
much difficulty he persuaded the 
sceptical and unhappy cabby to 
drive him to his quarters in Pic- 
cadilly. The waiter wondered 
hugely when he recognised a re- 
spectable customer in something 
like the attire of a sweep, and was 
asked to lend him ‘five bob.’ I 
hope my friend took a bath before 
retiring to rest, and asked the 
compassionate waiter not to brush 
but to burn his clothes. He was 
quite right, however, in supposing 
that there is a dark reverse to any 
bright picture of Winter Nights in 
London. That reverse side is 
generally brought before us very 
forcibly at this season of the year. 
And I trust my readers will re- 
member the old Greek epigram, 
that Half is greater than the 
Whole; one meaning of which is, 
that if we take something of our 
substance for the poor, we shall 
really make it all the richer and 
more enduring. 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


THEIR CONTENTS AND THEIR READERS. 


By Har FRIsweLt. 


N speaking of the blessings of 
modern improvements Sidney 
Smith gives a list of eighteen 
beneficial changes which took 
place ‘since he first began to 
breathe the breath of life’ in 
England, a period then amounting 
to fifty years. He enumerates gas 
and lucifer matches, umbrellas and 
braces, colchicum for gout, calo- 
mel if we were bilious, Reform, 
hackney cabs, waterproof hats, the 
pavement of Macadam, the new 
police, the penny post, and the 
rules of Temperance, since ‘even 
in the best society, one kind of the 
gentlemen, at least, were always 
drunk.’ 

He might have mentioned many 
others, and amongst them, circu- 
lating libraries; which, though 
established before his day, were of 
a totally different structure, and 
ten-times dearer than those we 
are blessed with at present. But 
when circulating libraries were 
established it is difficult to say. 
Johnson does not mention them, 
though at his visit to Tonbridge 
Wells there existed one at that 
very fashionable watering -place, 
since we have before us a copy of 
the redoubtable ‘Pucelle D’Or- 
leans,’ with the date 1750, and a 
type book-label within it, stating 
that, ‘ This Book belongs to Sprange’s 
Circulating Library, Tonbridge 
Wells” Long before this, however, 
such literary mediums must have 
been well-known in England, since 
we find that America owes its first 
private lending or circulating 
library to the philosopher to 
whom we owe ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,’ and many other works 
and suggestions, and who may 


without a pun be regarded as the 
typical philosopher of America. 

The foundation of the ‘ Library 
Company’ of Philadelphia was 
laid in 1731, when but few Re- 
sources for Literary Entertainment 
were accessible in America,’ says 
Mr. Reuben Guild, the Librarian 
of the Brown University. 

A number of gentlemen called to- 
gether by Benjamin Franklin, who 
lamented the inaccessibility of nu- 
merous and good books, laid down 
a hundred pounds, for the ‘ purchase 
of books, to be carried to their 
dwellings, for the perusal (of the 
members) during their hours of lei- 
sure.’ The first purchase of books 
was made in London, the list of the 
same having apparently been made 
out at the dictation of the ‘ Hon. 
James Logan, a gentleman of uni- 
versal learning, and the best Judge 
of Books in these Parts.’ By de- 
grees, many more members and 
many more books were added, and 
in 1742 a charter of incorporation 
was granted from ‘the then Pro- 
prietors of Pennsylvania.’ 

In 1789 the library was removed 
‘to Fifth Street, below Chesnut,’ 
to a new building worthy of the 
books, and the large stone at the 
south-west corner of the building 
bears this inscription, written by 
the typical philosopher. 


* Be it remembered, 
In honour of the Philadelphia Youth, 
Then chiefly Artificers, 
That in MpccXXXI. 
They cheerfully, 

At the instance of Benjamin Franklin, 
One of their Number, 
Instituted the PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 
Which, though small at first, 

Is become highly valuable and 
extensively useful.’ 
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We need not continue the quo- 
tation. It is curious that over 
the chief entrance is a statue, 
executed in Italy, by Francis 
Lazzarini, ‘the very first speci- 
men of sculpture of so large a 
size ever imported into this 
country’ (America). The statue 
is of Benjamin Franklin. 

A quarter of a century after 
‘Sprange’s Library’ had been in 
full force at Tonbridge Wells 
Sheridan, in 1775, satirised in his 
‘Rivals’ the existence of such 
places at all. We must all recol- 
lect the brilliant dialogue begin- 
ing,— 

‘In my way hither, Mrs. Mal- 
aprop,’ says Sir Anthony Absolute, 
when he is debating the character 
of that intricate little hussey, Miss 
Lydia Languish, ‘I observed your 
niece’s :naid coming forth from a 
circulating library: she had a book 
in each hand—they were half- 
bound volumes, with marble 
covers: from that moment I 
guessed how full of duty I should 
find her mistress.’ 

‘Those are vile places indeed,’ 
cries the lady. ‘Madam,’ is the 
answer, ‘a circulating library is 
an ever green tree of diabolical 
knowledge . . . depend upon it 
that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves, will long for 
the fruit at last.’ And in spite 
of Mrs. Malaprop’s assurance that 
Sir Anthony ‘surely speaks la- 
conically,’ we are not so sure 
that he was not, in the main, 
right. For Miss Lydia Languish 
had borrowed fram the library at 
Bath some curious, and by no 
means edifying, reading, whereof 
she was herself ashamed. And 
when @ young lady is found read- 
ing a book of which she is ashamed, 
we may be sure, however innocent 
it may be, that it contains a poison, 
which, somehow or other, the 
mind of the reader can ‘ obsery- 
ingly distil’ from its pages. 





The maid Lucy is, as maids 
always have been from the first 
day on which the poverty of one 
young lady or her tribe, caused 
her to become the body-servant 
of another—from the days of 
Horace and Ovid, and the ancille 
to whom they addressed some of 
their beguiling epistles, to thos 
of Horace’s latest translators, who 
are perennial—the maid Lucy, we 
repeat, is a confidant of Lydia, 
and, at the very time at which 
Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop 
were seen approaching, had con- 
cealed the books which she had 
borrowed. And what are they? 
A likely list indeed for any young 
lady to pencil down the titles 
previously to despatching the 
maid or the footman on her errand. 
‘Here, my dear Lucy,’ cries the 
romantic Lydia, ‘ hide these books 
—quick, quick! Fling “ Pere- 
grine Pickle” under the toilet, 
throw “Roderick Random” into 
the closet, put “the Innocent 
Adultery” into the “ Whole Duty 
of Man,” thrust “ Lord Ainsworth” 
under the sofa, cram “Ovid” be- 
hind the bolster—there—put the 
“Man of Feeling” into your 
pocket. Now for them.’ 

Of course some of Sheridan’s 
wicked wit is here, for there is 
really no reason why Mackenzie’s 
celebrated work should be hidden 
at all, and we are surprised to find 
that Miss Languish has one re- 
spectable person in the ragged 
company which she has called to- 
gether. Sheridan gives other 
names of novels, among them the 
‘Gordian Knot,’ which, after doing 
duty a century ago, has been used 
as a novelty, by an author of to- 
day. There can be little doubt 
that the usual books which were 
popular at circulating libraries 
in those days were precisely of 
the class which have been photo- 
graphed for ever upon the world’s 
memory by the brilliant wit of 




















Sheridan asa positive made in a 
night of darkness by the short and 
sudden glory of aluminium wire. 
Certainly the photograph—and 
here our simile holds good—shows 
plenty of the dark shades, but we 
have no reason to think them very 
much darker than usual. Mrs. 
Aphra Behn had written novels 
before that time, and Mrs. Aphra 
Behn had written comedies which 
Pope alludes to when he speaks of 
the lady under the name of ‘ As- 
trea’— 


“The stage how loosely does Astrea 
tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed.’ 


And as Mrs. Behn wrote her come- 
dies so she wrote her novels. Of 
the long list of books of this pur- 
weyor of the lcose literature of the 
time which found its way into our 
circulating libraries, and began in 
1671 and continued for four-and- 
twenty years till 1696, we subjoin 
a few titles which may be usefully 
studied by those who mourn over 
the increased depravity of this age. 
The novels were published in 
quarto, and a complete set would, 
we believe, be considered of great 
walue to book collectors: judging 
from the titles—we will not ask 
our readers to go further—they 
must have been a curious lot. Be- 
ginning with ‘The Forced Mar- 
riage’ we have ‘The Amorous 
Prince’ and ‘The Dutch Lover; 
we next meet with ‘The Rover,’ 
“The Debauchee,’ and, delightful 
suggestion for young minds of the 
Lydia Languish class, ‘The Feigned 
Courtezans.’ Next comes ‘ The 
Rover, Part ii.’ the first having 
turned outa lucky hit, and ‘ The 
City Heiress,’ the plot of which re- 
fers to certain noble gallants going 
into the City to ‘marry money.’ 
With this title we can of course 
find no fault, but the book is as 
bad as its companions; and lastly 
we come to ‘The Luckey (sic) 
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Chance’ and ‘The Widow Ranter,’ 
which are both suggestive of the 
kind of wares in which Mrs. Behn 
dealt. After, reader, these titles 
there is no need for us to say that 
how severe soever a critic may be 
upon novels written by lady writers 
of the day—and let us here do 
justice to the very manly and ex- 
cellent works of fiction of Kingsley, 
Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope, 
and other authors—the authoresses 
having been most severely criti- 
cised, we must own that we have 
greatly improved. How Mrs. Behn 
seized, with wicked ingenuity, 
upon any scandal of the day, curi- 
osity concerning which was excited 
and which could allure and entice, 
may be easily guessed; and those 
who wish to see what her plots 
are like may consult the pages 
of a learned Q.C., Mr. Forsyth, in 
his ‘ Novels and Novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ a work pub- 
lished since this article was pro- 
jected and written. 

It is really a mere question of 
taste more than of morals as to 
whether what some call improper 
books should be read by ladies or 
not. As arule, ladies choose for 
themselves, and fashion with them 
is lord of all. When it was fashion- 
able to sit out Congreve’s playsin all 
their native impropriety, the ladies 
sat boldly and listened literally 
barefacedly until the immorality 
began, and then up went their 
masks. Still Mrs. Vavasour 
masked was just the same as Mrs. 
Vavasour barefaced. Why should 
she sit contented with a huge 
black patch on her face and faint 
if she had none? Some of the 
ladies, too, were severe critics of 
the circulating libraries and their 
contents. The wagons brought 
down into the country boxes of 
books, not so rapidly as does the 
railway for Mr. Mudie, but suffi- 
ciently so for the lady critic. Lady 
Mary Montagu, under date of June, 











23, 1754, opens such a box and 
criticises its contents. Of Field- 
ing, she says, ‘ The success of Tom 
Jones, the expenses of his house- 
hold, the non-success of one or 
two other projects, had induced 
Fielding to write a fond and sadly 
penitential novel, “ Amelia,” over 
which even the stern Johnson wept, 
and which he wished was longer. 
There is something very miserably 
sad to every man in the picture of 
Mr. Booth, and,’ says Lady M. W. 
Montagu, ‘ H. Fielding has given a 
true picture of himself and his first 
wife in the characters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth (“ Amelia”), some com- 
pliments to his own figure ex- 
cepted ; and I'am persuaded several 
incidents he mentions are real mat- 
ters of fact. I wonder he does not 
perceive Tom Jones and Mr. Booth 
are sorry scoundrels,’ ‘All this 
sort of books,’ says Lady Mary, 
* have the same fault, which I can- 
not easily pardon, (it) being very 
mischievous. They place a merit 
in extravagant passions, and en- 
courage young people to hope for 
impossible events, to draw them- 
selves out of the misery they choose 
to plunge themselves into, expect- 
ing legacies from unknown rela- 
tions and generous benefactors to 
distressed virtue, as much out of 
nature as fairy treasures. Fielding 
has really a true fund of humour, 
and was to be pitied at his first 
entrance into the world; having 
no choice, he said himself, but to 
be a hackney writer or a hackney 
coachman. I guess,’ adds her 
ladyship, ‘R. Random to be his, 
though without his name. I can- 
not think Ferdinand Fathom to 
be by the same hand, it is every 
way so much inferior. Sally 
Fielding has mended her style in 
her last volume of David Simple, 
which conveys a useful moral. . . 
. . Lam sorry not to see any moro 
of Peregrine Pickle’s performances. 
I wish you could tell me his name.’ 
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Thus we nowspeculate on an ano- 
nymous novel of the period—and 
by the way some of the most suc- 
cessful of modern English novels 
in America are those without a 
name. A curious list of more than 
thirty such was laid before us the 
other day, every one of which was 
included in the collection of a 
public library of a noble state as 
big as an European kingdom, and 
the author’s name of not one of 
these books was known! What a 
lessou for those who worship fame! 

It is curious to remark that 
Lady Montagu, writing to her 
daughter, says nothing of what we 
call the vice and immorality of the 
book. She does not object to 
novel reading for that. She would 
not even advise her grandchildren 
to be kept from reading novels, 
‘because it is impossible,’ but she 
objects to the false views of life 
that fiction gives. She refers to a 
moral tale of ‘ Henry and Emma,’ 
‘which I can say by heart at this 
day, the monstrous folly of the 
plain prose of which has hurt 
more girls than the worst poems 
extant.’ We leave this curious 
question to the ladies. The accu- 
sation is that a pure virtuous 
love tale—take, for instance, Ten- 
nyson’s ‘ Dora,’ or any simple Eng- 
lish love story in prose, of which 
there are many, thank God—which 
tells you ‘ Love is lord of all,’ and 
makes a peasant girl fit wife for 
the Lord of Burghley, is pernicious 
nonsense more harmful than ‘ Don 
Juan!’ 

Shortly after this we find Lady 
Montagu criticising Smollett’s 
translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ and 
advising him to write original tales 
rather than translate the works of 
others. We, »owever, must not 
follow her ladyship so far, but con- 
tinue our gossip on circulating 
libraries. From including all kinds 
of works they fell at last to be- 
come reservoirs of novels only. 
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We now and then get a glimpse of 
one in a sketch or in a play. 
We find decayed players — poor 
Munden for one—assisting at a 
circulating library kept by his 
daughter, where he might have 
quoted 

‘For me, poor man, 
My library was kingdom vast enough,’ 
from the ‘ Tempest,’ and Drink- 
water Meadows tells us that he 
saw the great comedian affix with 
the paste-brush used for labelling 
library books, a plaster on a charity 
boy’s head. 

Later in the day we find the 
‘Quarterly Review’ anathematising 
circulating libraries with great force. 
In those days books were sent 
down by mail coach in hampers, 
and the reviewer ‘removes from 
the surface of our hamper a few 
kind volumes of simple and in- 
sipid sentiment.’ How atrociously 
kind all critics are! Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Lamb might have been 
the kind volumes spoken of. ‘ Then 
we lighted upor a class of books 
which excited sterner sensations.’ 
The circulating library, however, 
at last comes in for it. ‘ This 
last-named institution is the oldest 
offender, but age has neither di- 
minished the energy nor subdued 
the faults of its youth; and fifty 
years afterwards the ‘ Review’ 
adds, ‘It is more active now than 
at any former period of its exist- 
ence, and its activity is of much 
the same kind as that described in 
the pages of our magazine years 
ago. Again, the writer in the 
*Q. R.’ says,‘ The circulating library 
has been the chief hotbed for forc- 
ing a crop of writers without talent 
and readers without discrimination. 
It is to literature what a magasin 
des modes is to dress, giving us the 
latest fashion, and little more. Its 
staple commodities are “ books of 
the present season,” many of them 
destined to run their round for 
the season only— 
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* Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the 
mud.” 


‘ Subscription, as compared with 
purchase, produces, no doubt, a 
great increase in the quantity of 
books procurable, but with a cor- 
responding deterioration in the 
quality. The buyer of books is 
generally careful to select what for 
his own purpose is worth buying ; 
the subscriber is often content to 
take the good the gods provide 
him, glancing lazily down the 
library catalogue, and picking out 
some title which promises amuse- 
ment or excitement. 

This is very hard on libraries 
now-a-days, especially as no incon- 
siderable number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ is taken in by Mr. Mudie. 
Such has been the demand for 
certain numbers at the libraries, 
that the ‘ Quarterly’ has been sent 
into no less than six editions! 

_In the times of our fathers and 
grandfathers, say from forty to 
fifty years ago, the circulating li- 
brary was an institution in every 
town, and at the West End in 
every fashionable street. Tlie 
volumes were half-bound, with 
marbled sides, smaller and thinner 
than the present ortho (or author) 
dox volume of 320 pp. Instead of 
three, the volumes ran to five, and 
almost always to four volumes. 
‘Tancred’ came out in five vols. 
yet it contains just as much, and 
no more than ‘ Lothair,’ in three. 
‘ Adelgiza,’ the ‘ Romance of the 
Forest,’ poor mad Mr. Mathurin’s 
‘ Bertram,’ or ‘ Melmotte,’ and such 
like, were the sensational novels of 
the day. In ‘ Melmotte’ (four vols ! 
of murder, crime of all kinds, &c.), 
written by a clergyman! a veri- 
table resuscitated devil is the hero 
—the very wicked hero, it is need- 
leas to say. 

It is useless to linger over the 
Minerva Press school, the Radcliffe 
school, the Murder school, and the 
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Silver Fork schvol. These arose 
and died; then we had the Della 
Cruscan school, soft meandering 
literature ; now we have the sensa- 
tional school. But long before 
this, when, as a rule, circulatirg 
libraries had begun to decay, and 
even Rice’s, and Booth’s, and 
Mitchell’s at the West End felt a 
sensible diminution of custom, a 
very energetic gentleman, Mr. 
Charles Edward Mudie, conceived 
an idea of establishing something 
very much better than the mori- 
bund reservoirs of dry and old- 
fashioned novels. Novels were 
indeed about to die out; the 
public was satiated. Hence Mr. 
Mudie determined to establish a 
library of varied literature, and 
not confined solely to works of 
fiction as the circulating libraries 
were then, with hardly any excep- 
tion. The gentleman who deter- 
mined to put in practice this 
‘notion,’ as our American cousins 
would call it, was in every way 
adapted to carry it out. Young 
and energetic, active and earnest, 
he had, besides, a good knowledge 
of books; and, what was of still 
greater value, he possessed a cer- 
tain tact, which enabled him to 
know what the better class of 
readers wanted. Our old book- 
sellers who possessed, like the late 
Mr. Joseph Lilly, of New Street, 
Covent Garden, this knowledge in 
a different and a special degree, 
are passing away, and nothing 
perhaps is more surprising to a 
book-man than the want of this 
speciality amongst the second- 
hand booksellers of London at this 
moment. There are booksellers 
and collectors in the country 
whose catalogues seem to indicate 
this tact, but, as we have said, it 
is fast disappearing. This kind 
of special knowledge Mr. Mudie 
applied to his circulating library. 
He would provide readable books. 
He promised to exercise ‘ great care 


to render the library in every way 
worthy of cordial and general sup- 
port.’ ‘Books of every shade of 
opinion, on all subjects of general 
interest,’ were to be ‘ freely added.’ 
And so well has this been carried 
out that he can say, in the twenty- 
ninth year of the flourishing exist- 
ence of this library, that in many 
cases hundreds, in some instances 
thousands, of copies of the prin- 
cipal works of the day, have been 
provided for the use of subscribers. 
He promised to provide an early 
and abundant supply of ‘ works of 
history, biography, religion, phi- 
losophy, travel and adventure, 
and the higher class of fiction 
announced during the season; 
and to these we may add poetry, 
science when of a popular nature ; 
works for the young, and in 
German, French, and Italian lite- 
rature. Of popular French works, 
for instance, Mr. Mudie often takes 
large numbers of copies. At the 
City Branch, probably because of 
the many foreign clerks and em- 
ployés in the City, this section of 
the library is very freely used. 
Now, it is very certain that 
Mudie’s Library and others could 
not subsist at the same time. For 
a long time, during the growth of 
Mudie’s, there were golden times 
for authors. If Mudie took fifty- 
six copies, the smaller libraries 
took their thirteens, and novels 
soon paid both publishers and 
authors. With known writers of 
history, &c., it was better. If 
Mudie took a huge number of 
Macaulay—as in Dec. 1855, when 
vols. iii. and iv. of that history 
were published—it redounded to 
the credit, no less of the librarian 
than of the brilliant essayist, 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and historian. 
The publishers were, we may be 
sure, only too glad to announce 
that, of a very large—in fact, 
an unusually large edition—Mr. 
Mudie had taken no less than 
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two thousand five hundred copies! a 
number certainly equal to three 
ordinary editions itself. And here 
‘we may stop a moment to say a 
word about ‘editions.’ What is 
an edition? Of some rare books 
we find that ‘ fifty copies only have 
been printed; of others, ‘this 
edition is limited to two hundred 
and fifty copies.’ Why not reckon 
issues by hundreds or thousands ? 
Some acute publishers are said to 
issue second editions before the 
first has been seen. 

Mudie did not stop at history. 
Next to a popular history, nothing 
takes like popular travel. Living- 
ston’s travels in Africa reached 
the number of 3,350 at Mudie’s, 
which were in circulation at one 
time, and, as Dr. Wynter observes, 
at the lowest calculation—very 
low indeed, Doctor—at least thirty 
thousand readers must have been 
introduced to the work through 
the medium of this establishment 
alone. People seem to be fond of 
reading travels; as fond, indeed, 
as they may well be supposed to 
be in the country that produced 
“Robinson Crusoe.’ Of McClin- 
tock’s Voyage in search of Franklin 
there were 3,000 volumes at one 
time in reading. Nor do the li- 
braries object to the highest poetry, 
as we may be sure, when for that 
specialty 1,000 copies of ‘ Idylls of 
the King’ were found insufficient 
to supply the demand; and the 
next new poem of Tennyson, 
“Enoch Arden,’ rose to 1,500 
copies! Nor does high-class fiction 
fail to be read by the multitude. 
The ‘Quarterly’ would not class 
Miss Evans—George Eliot—with 
the Minerva Press school, yet an 
edition of 3,000 copies supplied 
alone to Mudie’s, was found ne- 
cessary for her many readers. 
Dickens, of course, is the most 
popular of novelists as a rule, but 
none of his books have been 
taken so largely as this, perhaps 
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because so many people read them 
in parts, for which they subscribe. 
Mr. Charles Reade commands the 
suffrages of a large circle of ad- 
mirers, and is more eagerly read 
than Mr. Wilkie Collins, who is 
another prophet with a large 
following. But theological works 
have their readers. When the 
Septem contra Christum loaded and 
fired off the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
against the bulwarks of our faith, 
no less than 2,000 copies were 
required to meet the demand. 
The book had the fate of all 
sceptical works; the demand soon 
ceased, and the book, we may add, 
is now comparatively as little read 
as any of the treatises of Toland 
or Tindal. Nothing, in fact, 
equals the deadness of sceptical 
theology when it is dead. There 
is no hope for a_ resurrection 
even in a new form, as there may 
be with regard to an old novel; 
and in regard to novels, we need 
not say that the names of Trollope, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, George Eliot, 
and Miss Yonge, as well as those 
of Carlyle and our best essayists, 
occur over and over again in the 
10,000 volumes which are daily 
circulated by this vast and well 
organised establishment. As a 
rule, the ordinary guinea or two 
guinea subscriber pays well; but 
there are others who demand and 
read in a year as many volumes 
as would cost 150/. or 2002., or 
even 3007. One book-devouring 
lady consumes more! At present 
this great library—for vast it is— 
owns no less than 1,000,000 
volumes, and, of course, these 
cannot all be lodged at one time. 
Thousands are floating about the 
country, in the hands of sub- 
scribers, or passing to and fro in 
the boxes, built almost as strong 
as a railway-carriage, destined to 
contain them. These boxes are 
received and unpacked, or packed 
and sent out, in the further house 
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in Museum Street, each portion of 
the premises having its proper 
service. When the premises were 
fresh opened, books were served 
at a counter running round two 
sides of a triangle, and the great 
reservoir of books was a very 
handsome central hall, which was 
in the bend of the angle, at a dis- 
tance from the street, built upon 
the gardens or back yards of the 
houses. This hall, a very hand- 
some one indeed, which is lined 
with innumerable volumes, in 
various bindings, has a roof 
through which the light descends 
from a ground-glass lantern in the 
ceiling, is supported by fine Ionic 
columns, and light iron galleries, 
reached by a spiral staircase, en- 
abling the assistants to procure such 
volumes as are wanted. At the 
counter of this room books are 
changed, and readers are directed 
where to apply by banner screens, 
marked ‘ A to E,’ ‘ F to K,’ and so 
on, according to the initials of the 
reader’s name. Beyond this coun- 
ter, the walls of the hall are lined 
with books; around you are fine 
glass cases, gay with volumes for 
presents, in excellent bindings, 
done on the premises; above you 
are thousands of books; below 
you sre vaults, cellars, kitchens it 
may be once, stacked and piled 
with books; is there a square 
pillar to support the building, 
straightway shelves creep up it, 
and are loaded with books; you 
descend and run, as a rabbit 
might, through its warren, and 
close on each side of you are 
books. Here is a pile of ‘dead 
mags,’ there a mass of the ‘ Quar- 
terly, there a blue heap of the 
‘Edinburgh,’ and near a Cleo- 
patra’s Needle of scarlet cloth in 
which Somebody’s little book that 
did not go down is heaped, is a 
huge pyramid of Miss Nobody’s 
novel, that took the town by 
storm. What will be done with 


them? Gentle reader, if a no- 
velist, do not ask: thirty-shilling 
novels are sold for three shillings, 
and even the ‘ Diary’ of Her*Most 
Gracious Majesty suffers a corre- 
sponding reduction after the de- 
mand has subsided. We are all 
mortal. Let the novelist content 
herself or himself with the reflec- 
tion that the cheaper his book, 
the more copies the library took, 
and is thus saddled with. But 
this is not the worst fate. ‘A good 
book,’ says Milton, ‘is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life.’ Alas! 
how often is this life-blood spilt. 
What are these volumes of reviews 


for? To be sold for waste paper. . 


And this pile of sermons—excel- 
lent ones too? For the same 
purpose. But here is another 
heap, and all of popular bocks, 
torn, dirtied, and ‘ read—to death.’ 
They have served their purpose. 
They will not carry butter; nor 
will they ‘to the trunk-makers.’ 
Their purpose is—for manure! 
A fit end: after having served as 
food for the mind, their dead 
leaves produce food for the body. 
‘You have many dirty books ?’—a 
great author once said he was 
never so much pleased as at seeing 
one of his volumes greasy and 
well thumbed ; ‘ have you to com- 
plain of careless readers? By no 
means: all is hard wear and tear. 
What we have to complain of is 
carelessness in cutting the leaves. 
Ladies seem to use knife-handles, 
spoons, sugar-tongs, butter-knives, 
and fingers. ‘Lady Slattern has 
been before me,’ says Sheridan ; 
‘she has a most observing thumb, 
and I believe cherishes her nails 
for the convenience of making 
marginal notes.’ Gentlemen cut 
books, apparently, with pencil- 
cases, walking-sticks, and the tubes 
of tobacco-pipes !’ 

In the year 1858, Mr. Mudie 
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advertised his intention of in- 
creasing his library by the ad- 
dition of 100,000 volumes a year, 
and this promise he, as the fol- 
lowing table will show, more than 
accomplished. From January, 
1853 to December, 1862, his ad- 
ditions were— 
History and Biography . . ee 
Travel and Adventure, 38 
Fiction, Novels, &. . 
Science, Religion, and Miscel- 
laneous, including the lead- 
ing Reviews, and Magazines 





41: 5,706 


202,157 








Total . . 1,008,987 





Of this large quantity, nearly 
opve-half in number of volumes is 
Fiction; but we must remember 
the orthodox three volumes, which 
will reduce that number. The 
money spent upon these books 
reached 340,000/., nearly a hun- 
dred thousand more than the 
famous quarter of a million. 

And what do readers devour 
most of ? We have seen that 
searce one-third of Mudie’s con- 
sists of Fiction; and of that 
Fiction, to be just to over much 
abused authors, and to take a 
Christian view of a noble profes- 
sion, at least seven-eighths has 
in its conception a noble end. It 
may be romantic, but it is noble 
and pure. This fiction is prin- 
cipally read by the young; and 
the young in mind and heart, as 
well as in years, are the chief 
subscribers to Mudie’s. Thus it 
is really an educational agent of no 
mean power. It educates the heart, 
enlarges the view of character and 
society,and gives us other thoughts 
than those which pervade our 
narrow circle. And it must be 
confessed, and we wish our readers 
to look the matter boldly in the 
face, and to remember that the 
education of novel reading is the 
only kind of education that many 
even of the higher and middle 
classes can be said to have. What 
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proportion the novel reader of the 
circulating library bears to the 
more advanced student and reader 
we cannot say. We can only 
judge from statistics of free li- 
braries. Let us take that of 
Liverpool. 

In 1869, out of the 49,277 
volumes in the library, there were 
of — 

Vols. 
Theology, Morality, Metaphysics 4,027 
Natural Philosophy, peice 


Chemistry 1,232 


Natural History and Bot: any 2,677 
History and Biography 7,141 
Science and the Arts . 5,195 
Miscellaneous Literature - « 2808 
Jurisprudence, Law, Polities . 4,245 
Poetry and Dramatic Literature 2,224 
Classical Literature 317 
Encyclopedias, Gazetteers, Refe- 

rence Books .... 1,599 
Novels and Romances . . . 5,116 


We see here that history and 
biography exceed the novels by 
more than 2,000 volumes. 

But how thoroughly the working 
classes appreciate the only poetry 
their poor life knows, will be seen 
from the above tables. And, as in 
Mudie’s there is one subscriber 
who gives himself solely to Scott’s 
novels, so in Liverpool there is 
melancholy man who has 
never recovered, or indeed, got out 
of Alison’s history. And another 
who has set himself to go through 
the ‘Mirror.’ He has now reached 
the thirty-third volume. As he 
lives at the extremity of Toxteth 
Park, he has already walked up- 

wards of a hundred miles to fetch 
this entertaining periodical. Let 
us look at another table, and we 
have done with figures. There is 
a free library of small extent at 
Salford, but its averages will serve 
as well as the very largest. 

In 1869 its issues were as fol- 
lows— 


one 


Vos. 
Theology a . 61 
Political and Soci ial E conomy ° aa 
History and Biography . . 4,867 
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Vols, 
Science and Arts ie 1,706 
General Literature, Tales, &c.. 5,094 
POS | i tad \ « 2 
Total 61,113 





Now, this puts the matter very 
plainly: the majority will read 
novels. What is the moral ?—let 
us make them as healthy as we 
ean. Our religious periodicals 
are forced to have fiction. ‘Good 
Words,’ the ‘Sunday at Home,’ the 
“Leisure Hour,’ deal equally in 
novels, and very admirable works 
they are. 

Nor do we blame them. Let us 
clear our minds of cant. In spite 
of the number of very clever 
articles written against novels— 
in spite of the folly and pruriency 
of some writers, the majority of 
whom are, we regret to say, 
women, we must bear willing testi- 
mony to the wholesome, honest, 
and pure motives, no less than the 
wit, humour, strength, and high 
aim of most English novelists. 
And at the bottom of almost all, 
there is to be found a good inten- 
tion. 

A little thought upon the 
reader’s part will prove the neces- 
sity of this. Not only does human 
vanity—if we adopt Rochefou- 
cauld’s view of mankind—induce 
men to put noble aims and ends 
before their readers, but surely He 
who made the busy brain of the 
poet and the artist, no less than the 
subtler organ of the philosopher, 
knew well that works of imagi- 
nation would always be great 
teachers; and therefore by law 
which cannot be successfully dis- 
obeyed, all popular stories must 
tend towards that which we call 
‘ poetical justice.’ Last Christmas 
we observed a story advertised 
under the alliterative title of 
“ Victorious Virtue and Vanquished 
Vice. It was a serious, moral 





tale, not a Strand burlesque. Why 
did the author invent this title? 
Because he knew that ninety-nine 
readers in every hundred demand 
virtue to be victorious, just as 
they insist that the hero must be 
noble and brave, the heroine beau- 
tiful, womanly, and pure, and the 
villain a compound of cunning, 
treachery, and deceit, who is in 
the end ‘ vanquished.’ 

Novels and the circulating li- 
brary are also great teachers. The 
Duke of Marlborough was not the 
only one who learnt all his history 
from Shakspeare’s plays. How 
much of Louis the Eleventh and 
of the Crusades has Sir Walter 
Scott taught the general reader ? 
Do we owe nothing to Dickens 
anent the riots of 1780, or to 
M.M. Erckmann-Chatrian in re- 
gard to Phalsburg and Waterloo ? 
Does not Scotland owe thousands 
upon thousands of the money 
of tourists to Sir Walter Scott ? 
Do we not know more of the last 
century, of the manners of the 
people, from Sterne, Fielding, 
Smollett, and Richardson, than 
from Lord Macaulay? Ruskin 
tells us that the most valuable 
work of art is a true, life-like 
portrait. Might we not say the 
same of a thoroughly good novel 
of the writer’s own day ? 

There is a law in physics by 
which the heavier impurities sink 
to the bottom, and bury them- 
selves in the mud of rivers. A 
similar provision is to be observed 
in literature. Happily for us, only 
the pure is widely diffused as the 
mountain air, and contagion is 
pent in corners, and in the li- 
braries of those who, with an in- 
felicitas curiosa, collect it. Let us 


be thankful that on the whole the 
circulating library of to-day con- 
cerns English literature generally, 
with its open daylight way, its 
sweetness, grace, and purity. 
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STUDIES OF STREET LIFE. 


£U.—CThe Cats’-meat Man. 


HE siege of Paris did more to 
elevate and redeem from dis- 
gust and odium the article to the 
consideration of which this paper 
is devoted than all the horseflesh 
banquets that ever yet were in- 
augurated. Thanks to recent tre- 
mendous political events, the flesh 
of the horse may no longer with 
fairness be stigmatized cats’-meat. 
A city full of brave people, under 
compulsion, it is true, but still 
cheerfully, have adopted it for 
months as the staple of their 
animal diet, and it may now be 
spoken of without frighting the 
sensibilities of the most fastidious. 
According to Dr. Leon Soubeiran, 
sixty thousand horses were slain 
in Paris for human food between 
September 1870, and January 
1871, and, as far as has been 
ascertained, without any alarming 
results. It is true, according to 
the doctor’s evidence, that it was 
said to occasion amongst numerous 
persons disgust and internal com- 
plaints, proving that it has its 
drawbacks as a regular article of 
food. Nevertheless this opinion 
may be received with reserve. The 
manner of preparing the meat has 
a marked influence. Cooked as a 
ragout, horseflesh occasions de- 
rangement of the health which is 
never observed amongst those that 
have eaten it roasted. The use of 
meat killed only a few hours 
before eaten, the want of vege- 
tables, and the small proportion 
of bread, often of an inferior qua- 
lity, which the Parisians had at 
their disposal, must also have had 
an influence on the health of a 
population whose dietary was com- 
pletely upset. At the beginning of 
the siege, we are informed that 
the committee of horseflesh com- 


puted the number of horses avail- 
able for the shambles, and found 
that they numbered seventy thou- 
sand. Assuming that on the 
average each horse would supply 
250 kilogrammes (about 500 Ibs.), 
the seventy thousand horses would 
give 17,500,000  kilogrammes 
(about 35,000,000 Ibs.) of fresh 
meat. In distributing this quan- 
tity at the rate of 50 grammes 
(less than two ounces) daily to 
each person, there was horseflesh 
enough for 175 days, children re- 
ceiving only half rations. The 
saving made upon these served to 
increase the rations for the soldiers 
encamped around the fortifications. 
The minister fixed the tariff of 
prices for horseflesh at 1f. 80c. per 
kilo. (about 9d. a pound) for prime 


-parts, 1f. 40c. (about 7d. a pound) 


for the second qualities, and 80c. 
(about 4d.a pound) for the third. 
Notwithstanding the increase of 
the price of horses, from 20f. or 
80f. to 600f. to 700f, (from 15s. to 
241.), the tariff was not altered for 
upwards of a month, which caused 
the closing of several butchers’ 
shops, which could no longer be 
kept open, owing to the tariff price 
as compared with the cost price. 
In the month of October, the 
Horse-meat Committee asked for 
an account to be taken of all the 
horses in Paris—with a double 
object, of killing all those in 
excess of the number which could 
be conveniently supported; and 
shortly afterwards the committee 
asked the minister to decree the 
rationing of horse-meat, in order 
to prevent the waste consequent 
on the unlimited consumption, and 
limit the number to be killed to 
three hundred daily; but every 
butcher was free in the sale of his 
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meat, who contracted at the same 
time for supplying the consumer 
with beef. From this time waste, 
clandestine destruction, and the 
exorbitant rise in price was con- 
siderably checked. At the time 
of the siege of Paris, there existed 
in that city thirty butchers who 
sold horseflesh, when the Frussian 
armies had invested Paris and ren- 
dered its revictualling impossible. 
From the commencement of the 
siege, some people thought, by 
using horseflesh, resistance might 
be prolonged ; and they persuaded 
their friends to overcome the 
general dislike to this new food. 
The rationing of butcher’s meat, 
whilst horseflesh was free, served 
to give it a powerful impulse. 
Those who preferred the meat 
ration were interested also in 
popularizing as much as possible 
horseflesh. 

It will be a sad day for our 
feline and canine friends that 
which condemns us to the same 
dire strait as recently afflicted 
our gallant neighbours. It is a 
somewhat startling but at the 
same time well-authenticated fact, 
that the cats and dogs of London 
demand for sustenance a weekly 
allowance of as much flesh as two 
hundred and fifty horses yield. 
Nor is it difficult to account for 
the enormous consumption. The 
city, and ‘twelve miles round,’ 
reckons within its limits at least 
half a million of inhabited houses, 
and it may be fairly estimated 
that in at least half this number 
a cat may be found. Thus we have 
a quarter of a million of cats. 
Allow every cat the not over 
liberal quantity of two ounces as 
her matutinal skewered feast, and 
it will be found necessary to slice 
up weekly nearly two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of 
the flesh, that, before all other, 
puss prefers. Then there are the 
canine species. At the last dog- 


tax return, it was shown that 
seventy thousand dogs are har- 
boured within the metropolitan 
district. Beyond this number it 
may be fairly estimated that there 
are thirty thousand impecunious 
and shabby dogs that evade the 
legal imposition. That makes a 
hundred thousand; and it is hard 
if every tythe does not get a daily 
ration of a quarter of a pound ; to 
furnish which nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds’ weight weekly 
must be provided. Put the dogs’ 
and the cats’ meat together, and 
take the total in round numbers 
at four hundred thousand pounds’ 
weight. More than ninety tons! 
A full-grown, well-conditioned 
trotting nag will yield, say, several 
hundredweight of flesh, fit for the 
cook-house; but it will be only 
fair to take off a third of this, in 
the case of the aged and impo- 
rished beast that ultimately finds 
its way to the knacker’s yard; 
which calculation shows that, to 
provide for our cats and dogs in 
the orthodox way, it is necessary 
to sacrifice at least two hundred 
and fifty horses every week and 
all the year through. 

After these few preliminary facts 
and figures, the reader will not be 
surprised to learn that the cats’- 
meat trade is by no means so 
humble and insignificant as might 
be supposed, judging from the 
modest aspect of the vehicle of the 
purveyor, who leaves the skewered 
pen’orth daily at our area gate. 
To form anything like a correct 
estimate of the extent and im- 
portance of this branch of the 
native industry, a visit should be 
paid to one of the half-dozen 
wholesale establishments. The 
largest of the kind is situated in 
the neighbourhood of King’s Cross; 
and as early as five o’clock in the 
morning the followers of the retail 
trade attend to make their pur- 
chases. Maiden Lane is the name 
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of the thoroughfare in question, 
and the premises of the horse 
butchers and horse-beef cooks 
makes an imposing appearance. A 
bold inscription on the building’s 
stuccoed face announces that the 
proprietors are horse-slaughterers 
to her Majesty, and the royal arms 
surmounts the prideful legend, 
splendid in gold and glowing 
colours. The extent of the busi- 
ness done by this highly-favoured 
firm may be guessed at a single 
glance at the long array of ve- 
hicles already arrived and backed 
against the footway, all ready to 
receive their respective loads when 
their turn comes. An inspection 
of many of these conveyances will 
afford the curious observer great 
gratification, as demonstrating the 
progress of elevated taste among a 
class not usually credited with a 
care for refinement. The vulgar, 
unadorned barrow is decidedly an 
exception. The cats’-meat man of 
modern times has a soul above 
barrow-driving: he aspires to a 
pony and cart. Not a pony’so 
decrepit and infirm as to find 
solace in the odour from the 
boiling-shed, and meekly resigned 
to its wretched existence, fortified 
by the reflection that all horseflesh 
is cats’-meat, but a sprightly and 
spirited animal, whose trotting 
abilities are his master’s pride and 
glory. But it is the cart that 
reflects the intellectual advance- 
ment of the meat-man of the pre- 
sent. It is nothing that it is a 
neat-built vehicle sitting easy on 
its springs, and with an axletree 
of the latest fashion;—any man, 
the most low-bred and brutal 
costermonger, might own a cart 
answering this description ;—but 
could the costermonger’s mind con- 
ceive such pictorial embellishments 
to adorn the side and back panels 
as here are seen? Not copied 
pictures, but original every one 
of them, and mostly drawn from 
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nature. Pictures, illustrative chiefly 
of the domestic economy of the 
feline and canine species, and 
bearing on the food question. 
Genuine humour and boldness of 
execution combine to make some 
of those unframed gems worthy of 
a place in our National Gallery. 
Here is one of two cats on 
a house-top, and the bristling 
tail and terribly meagre hind- 
quarters of a third projecting 
from the mouth of a narrow rain 
water-spout. It is plain that the 
two were engaged in a set of de- 
lightful nocturnal gambols, and 
the effect of the sudden and un- 
expected disappearance of their 
companion is unmistakably visible 
on the two remaining animals, who 
are fat, well-to-do looking crea- 
tures, with bodies almost as big 
round as the neighbouring chim- 
ney-pots. ‘Good heavens!’ ex- 
claims the black cat, grasping a 
pawful of her whiskers in dismay, 
‘good heavens! where is Tif? 
To which the tabby, coursing 
down his sleek nose, replies, ‘ Mow 
yow! I thought how it would be 
some night. She has often told 
that her mistress would never 
deal with Noakes, who supplies 
Us with meat, but with that ras- 
cally fellow whose Vauxhall Slices 
fill a cat with nothing but spasms, 
and that accounts for her being so 
thin, and Hence the Accident.’ 
On another cart panel is depicted 
a cat of benevolent aspect, who 
has asked a neighbour home to 
dinner; and, judging from the 
painful development of the neigh- 
bour’s ribs, and the hollowness of 
its cheeks (a masterly touch this, 
pourtraying hunger in a cat by the 
hollowness of its cheeks), it is to 
be inferred that the purveyor who 
caters for her dinner is either the 
Vauxhall Villain or some near re- 
lation of his. The famished animal 
tastes a mouthful of the meat 
supplied by the liberal Bunker, 
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and its upturned eyes, and the 
outspread paw on its stomach 
discloses the fact that, for the first 
‘time in its life, is revealed to it 
what juicy and nutritious food is 
like.” ‘Aha! you like it, do you? 
are the encircled words that pro- 
ceeds from the hospitable cat’s 
mouth; ‘it’s bad for the mice 
where a cat is fed on Bunker’s 
meat! I can tell you it makes 
them as strong as a Lion.’ But 
Mr. Bunker is not content to 
repeat this witty and admirable 
composition on the other side of 
his cart. If he is to be believed, 
he is the true friend and champion 
of the feline race, and the avowed 
and fearless enemy of all who 
would cheat and defraud any 
member of it. On his ‘ off-side’ 
panel is a picture based on an 
antiquated cheat on the part of 
the vender of cats’-meat—that of 
casting down into the area where 
the hungry and confiding animal 
is waiting nothing but a barren 
skewer, with the heartless purpose 
of deceiving the housekeeper by 
that specious piece of evidence 
into the belief that a fair pen’orth 
had been delivered and eaten. A 
mere skeleton of a puss is lying 
on the area stones surrounded by 
bleached skewers, and the impostor 
is figured throwing down still 
another, which has transfixed the 
thin and almost transparent crea- 
ture and pinned it to the earth 
—dead. But retribution is at 
hand. The atmosphere of honesty 
that perpetually surrounds Bunker 
is so powerful, that even his bull- 
dog has breathed and profited by 
it; and, set on by the virtuous 
meat-man, the indignant dog has 
caught the delinquent in the 
roguish act, and made so vigorous 
an attack on an unprotected part 
of his attire, that he is likely to 
need all his spare skewers to pin 
the rent together until he can 
avail himself of the tailor’s assist- 


ance. In this instance, Bunker 
finds dull prose insufficient to ex- 
press his opinion of such human 
atrocity ; he becomes poetic :— 
*Confusion seize the mind so base, 
That would rob a cat as in the above 
case, 
He’s worse than a burglar, who 
“cracks a drum,” 
Helpless are those he robs and dumb; 
I’d have such a vagabond confined in 
the sewers, 
And give him the titie of Baron 
Skewers. 
‘Richard Bunker, purveyor of meat 
from the Royal Slaughterers, to his canine 
and feline patrons of the metropolis.’ 


Many other examples might be 
quoted in proof of the newly- 
awakened passion for the fine arts 
displayed by modern purveyors of 
pussy’s victuals; but those in- 
stances will suffice. Neither can 
it be said that their social advance 
does not keep pace with their in- 
tellectual. They have reckoned 
their numbers, it seems, and ar- 
rived at the common-sense con- 
clusion that union is strength. 
There is a society of cats’-meat 
men—a regular organized league, 
with a meeting-house, a book of 
laws, and a secretary, and all the 
rest of it. It was my good fortune, 
about two years since, to be—I 
will not say present, because, to 
my disappointment, I found that 
everybody, excepting members of 
the trade, was jealously excluded 
from the club-room in which the 
meetings were held. At all events, 
I was on the premises, and by 
bribing the potman, who was ad- 
mitted with the liberal orders of 
gin and brandy and water, I was 
enabled to get a tolerably clear 
idea of the proceedings. The 
meeting was a hasty one, and it 
was held at a respectable tavern 
in Somers Town. The cause was 
urgent. The big men, including 
Messrs. Atcheler of Maiden Lane, 
had given brief notice that on and 
after a certain morning the price 
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of meat would be raised four- 
pence a stone. It was this extra- 
vagant demand the trade deter- 
mined to resist. No satisfactory 
cause was assigned for the damag- 
ing change, but it happened just 
at the time it was contemplated 
that certain individuals were en- 
deavouring to promote the eating 
of horseflesh amongst mankind; 
and, left and right, banquets were 
being given to celebrate the despe- 
rate attempt. It was no secret, and 
the purveyors who read about it na- 
turally associated it with increased 
demands of the wholesale houses. 
The suspicion was confirmed by 
a lint, vague, but teeming with 
meaning, one of the managers had 
incautiously dropped in conversa- 
tion with an indignant relater :— 
‘ Why do you send the prices up? 
said the indignant questioner. 
*‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘ we find 
that the stuff is worth what we 
ask, and will fetch it.’ What de- 
ductions but was possible from this 
admission? It was all very well 
while the trade had it in their 
own hands, and there was no com- 
petition, but now it was alarming. 
It was plain that this was but the 
thin end of the wedge, and unless 
it was strenuously resisted, the 
end would be that horseflesh would 
be snatched from the mouths of 
those animals whose prerogative, 
time out of mind, had been undis- 
puted, the trade would depart 
altogether from the place as well 
as the cats, and many a valuable 
beat be utterly ruined. The note 
of alarm was sounded, and promptly 
responded to. From every quarter 
of the town the pictorial pony- 
carts came thick and fast, and the 
meeting-room was crowded. Much 
time was spent in idle talk. One 
gentleman hinted at a strike; but 
this idea was met by a shrewd old 
purveyor, who objected that it 
might not be judicious to let the 
public into the secret of how little 
VOL. XX.—NO, CXX. 


difference it made to a cat that 
was compelled to do without the 
slender slice that is called a ha’- 
porth. At last a well-to-do and 
wary meat-man solved the diffi- 
culty as easily as cutting a knot 
that may not be untied. ‘Did 
you never hear tell of joint stock ? 
said he. ‘Why not make a com- 
pany of it—the City and Suburban 
Cats’-meat Company, limited—and 
buy our own horses, and do our 
own biling, and take all the profits, 
including the hide, and the bones, 
and the ile? I’m open to take fifty 
ten-pound shares if I can see my 
way clear. Who seconds the idea? 
It was a difficult matter to decide 
who did, the clamour ‘I do!’ was 
so sudden. But whether the ‘new 
idea’ got wind, and a swift mes- 
senger conveyed news of the threat- 
ened danger, will never be known. 
This happened however: in the 
midst of a promising and business- 
like discussion that followed the 
proposing and seconding, an emis- 
sary from the ‘wholesale’ appeared 
on the scene, and announced that 
the proposed rise in prices had 
been abandoned ; and so the City 
and Suburban Cats’-meat Company, 
limited, was nipped in the bud. 

The sources from which those 
who deal in horses for their flesh 
sake derive their supply are but 
two. True, there is a horse market 
held once a week in Copenhagen 
Fields ; but with it the meat mer- 
chants who supply Bunker and Co. 
have nothing to do. There is no 
market at which horses for killing 
may be purchased as bullocks are. 
Indeed, it is a singular fact that 
the horse-slaughterer is vulgarly 
regarded as an individual very 
inferior, as regards social status, 
to the ox-slaughterer. No one 
sees anything in the least repul- 
sive in the trade of the ordinary 
butcher. It is as well known as 
possible that sirloins and ribs and 
beefsteaks could never be ob 
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without the use of the poleaxe 
and the gleaming knife. In poor 
neighbourhoods it is nothing un- 
common to encounter Mr. Brisket’s 
man with his thigh-boots hide- 
ously stained, and his blue smock 
speckled with a colour that matches, 
bearing huge smoking ‘ quarters’ 
on his broad back, or, more san- 
guinary still, with his head and 
shoulders concealed by the newly- 
dressed sheep he carries,and which, 
still limp and warm, wags its dead 
head in ghastly time-keeping with 
the man’s footsteps. Yet nobody 
turns away with a shudder of horror 
or wonder how any one can be so 
barbarous as to apprentice his son 
to the trade of a butcher. Popular 
prejudice, however, is decidedly 
against the horse-slayer. He is stig- 
matized ‘ knacker,’ and the mean- 
ingless term is applied to him ina 
spirit of disgust and aversion. By 
common consent he is banished 
to the bottommost round of the 
social ladder; and scavengers and 
sorters and sifters at the dust-yard 
assert their right to look down on 
him. Possibly, man’s affection for 
the horse may account for this. 
He lives with, and helps us, and 
shares our perils as well as our 
prosperity. With the poor he is 
one of the family almost; and the 
care taken of him is commensurate 
with the possible calamity of his 
falling sick, and being unable to 
perform his share of the money- 
earning. But when it is attempted 
to explain the anomaly on the score 
of sentiment, the fleecy lamb-rises 
in accusing against us. Is not the 
lamb emblematic of all that is 
gentle, and innocent, and guileless ? 
Do not painters paint it as a symbol 
of purity and peace ? and have not 
poets emulated its plaintive baaing 
over quires and reams of gilt-edged 
paper. Yet we all eat lamb. We 
view its naked, delicate carcase 
without a pang or a sigh for its 
departed fleece. We are haunted 


by no feelings of remorse as we 
pour pungent mint sauce over that 
cut from its leg—that playful one 
of four that frisked and gambolled 
over the grassy mead. We have 
its neck and its innocent scrag 
stewedl—that scrag that felt the 
butcher’s frightful knife—and ex- 
press our admiration of it because 
it is nice and light and easy to 
digest, and regret its end only 
when there remain bones in the 
dish. 

To return, however, to the source 
of supply of the four hundred 
thousand pounds’ weight of the 
flesh of the horse required weekly 
to meet the demands of our cats 
and dogs. As before stated, the 
wholesale, or, as they would be 
called in the ox-beef trade, the 
carcase-butcher, does not buy his 
live-stock in the market. It is not 
always live-stock that he does buy. 
Every day in the week, accident 
or disease cuts off scores of horses 
in their prime; and the knacker has 
peculiarly-built vehicles he sends 
out to fetch away the defunct 
carcase from the stable in which 
the poor beast died. There can be 
no cavilling as regards price. The 
dead horse must be sold, and that 
immediately, and the sum offered 
for it is all that it will realize. Itis 
not much—from fifteen shillings to. 
five-and-twenty—and considering 
that the average carcase will yield 
six or eight hundredweight of 
valuable meat, at the rate of a 
guinea a hundredweight, it cannot 
be accounted a bad bargain. But 
the majority of animals doomed to 
death are brought alive to the 
slaughterer’s premises. He does 
not advertize for them, nor concern 
himself in the least about them. 
He relies on the comforting fact 
that there are but a half-dozen 
buyers for twelve miles round, and 
that he is sure to get his share of 
the business. Friday is his great 
day, the day of the live-horse 
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market. His experience tells him 
that a very large number of animals 
—wretched, poor creatures, worn 
out and feeble—will be taken to 
the market, on the understanding 
that the stable they depart from 
they shall return to no more. There 
may be a few months’ life remain- 
ing in them ; but it is such a sorry 
sort that its value may be reckoned 
by paltry shillings, of which the 
seller will avail himself if possible; 
if not, at the close of the market- 
gates, the poor old horse is urged 
towards the slaughterer’s, who is 
sure to be a purchaser—at a price. 
Did the reader ever venture a visit 
to the horse-market at Islington ? 
Té is not a cheerful spectacle; the 
strings of broken-down and aged 
nags that have been vamped, and 
veneered, and made to look spruce, 
on the chance of tempting some 
one to buy them for a pound above 
cat’s-meat price, for the sake of 
the bit of work that may some- 
how yet be screwed out of them. 
It is pitiful to see their thin old 
manes so artfully done up in a 
plaiting of straw, as though it were 
to save the wealth of horsehair 
thereby concealed from draggling 
in the mire. The misery of the 
well-bred horse is more prolonged. 
The common quadrupeds fail body 
and spirit together. His pluck 
fails him when his knees go ‘ queer,’ 
when his eyes grow dim, and his 
rubbed shoulders chafe against 
the collar. There is no such 
thing as concealing his imperfec- 
tions. His hide is of reugh texture, 
and will no more take an artificial 
polish than a mangy old hair trank; 
aud his drooping ears, and melan- 
choly, hanging head give the lie to 
all that the glib-tongued ‘coper’ 
or ‘chaunter’ may urge in his 
favour. You may black his feet, 
and trim his fetlocks, but you 
might as well put dancing-pumps 


on the feet of a superannuated 
agricultural labourer, with a view 
of passing him off as a lively vil- 
lage swain. He inspires no con- 
fidence in the breasts even of those 
whose highest price is a ‘ pound a 
leg ;’ and though he may be heaps 
better than he looks, no one is 
disposed to take him on trust, and 
at a comparatively early stage of 
his miserable old age he is con- 
signed to the slaughterer. It is 
altogether different, however, with 
the creature of blood and breeding. 
His brave heart, that in his earlier 
years was his master’s pride and 
glory, is now his life’s plague and 
his misery’s prolonging. It will 
not permit him to yield to the as- 
saults of adversity. With its every 
limb galled and wrung, blind, deaf, 
toothless, it must atill hold up its 
head and dilate its thin nostrils. 
The least touch of the whip strikes 
fire out of it. Then its hide! 
The Jews of the horse-dealing tribe 
have as much admiration for the 
coat of a thoroughbred as has their 
brother of Rag Fair for a garment 
of rare old broadcloth. It is never 
worn out. Its texture and gloss 
is such that, to the very last, it is 
a guarantee of the respectability 
of the animal that wears it, and 
whatever may be its faults and 
failings, there is no denying he is 
the ‘remains of a good un;’ and 
so it is vamped up, and its sore 
places are veneered, and, beginning 
its career as a park-hack and the 
associate of thoroughbreds the 
dismal end of its changeful exist- 
ence is in the shafts of a night 
cab; and Mr. Atcheler’s cart comes 
to nick it up out of the road, just 
where it staggered and fell, its last 
brave endeavour to haul four tipsy 
rowdies up-hill, and with no foot- 
hold for its worn-out thin old shoes 
in the slippery cobble-stones. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE.* 


F we endeavoured to take a sur- 
vey of the progress of medical 
science during the current year, 
we should have to re-echo the 
Tennysonian complaint that ‘ Sci- 
ence moves but slowly, slowly 
creeping on from point to point.’ 
The medical profession has its 
blue-books, its ‘ Retrospects,’ pub- 
lished periodically, which give 
an epitome of medical progress; 
and when we come to epitomize 
that epitome the residuum is not 
great. Yet there are a few special 
points of discovery, and many 
points of social interest, which 
may deserve annotation. The great 
question of the war that has been 
so prominently before the minds 
of Englishmen, and which led to 
the doubtful success of the Autumn 
Manceuvres, largely and directly 
dealt with medicine, so far as those 
preventative measures are con- 
cerned which are as important as 
therapeutics. The largest destruc- 
tion of life during a campaign is 
not upon a battle-field; and the 
means that will check the death- 
rate in camp and hospital will be 
as great an advance as the dis- 
covery of fresh weapons of pre- 
cision. While we were amusing 
ourselves with the specimens of 
strategy and grand tactics—how 
our Prince might have been taken 
prisoner, and our best troops cut 
to pieces—we have no doubt but 
our medical staff were quietly 
storing up the observations which 
might be as useful as the work 
of the Geneva Cross itself to 
the cause of humanity. Most of 
our readers may recollect the 
time when for a regiment to be 
sent to the West Indies was tan- 
tamount to sentenciug it to de- 


cimation in the first year, and to 
extinction in a quinquennium. If, 
in these piping times of peace, the 
novelist could hardly send his mi- 
litary hero into action, he could at 
least send him to Antigua. Things 
are now entirely altered. Station 
life in the West Indies is as healthy 
as anywhere else; indeed Mr. 
Kingsley, in his ‘ At Last,’ advocates 
people settling in those blessed 
isles, without any arriére-pensée 
respecting the yellow fever. The 
sanitary department of medical sci- 
ence has, in fact, since the time of 
Lord Herbert of Lea, almost halved 
the mortality of the English army. 
We see no reason why the general 
mortality should not similarly be 
halved, and that a time should 
come when it should be looked 
upon as a kind of public oppro- 
brium if a man died through some 
blunder of his own or the doctor’s, 
or the pofessor of nuisances, or any 
way otherwise than old age or ac- 
cident. The spread of the great 
choleraic wave excited lively ap- 
prehensions whether the plague 
was not once more to be among us. 
It is not unlikely that the scarla- 
tina and small-pox may have helped 
us out of the danger; for it would 
appear that epidemics of fever have 
a decided influence in checking 
those of cholera, and that our cold, 
brief summer, and abrupt, chil! 
autumn, which occasioned so much 
discomfort and complaint to the 
army of tourists, acted as an ad- 
vanced guard against the incur- 
sions of that dismal foe. Coming 
more to scientific details, it is to 
be noted that, in an age when the 
chief stress lies upon the rervous 
system, great stress will always be 
laid upon anesthetics. The Bri- 


* A continuation of articles on the same subject which have appeared in previous 


years. 
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tish public have always a great ten- 
dency to dose themselves. Pater- 
familias has a great abhorrence, 
not without extremely good reason, 
of doctor’s bills, and therefore he 
will administer to young hopeful 
a dose of chlorodyne, or perhaps 
—to put a medical matter ecclesi- 
astically—— he may administer a 
Gregorian, and make him chant. 
P. F. has been going in heavily for 
chloral-hydrates. The medical facts 
registered during the year, on the 
subject of chloral-hydrates, while 
they establish the excellence of the 
latest discovered hypnotal, abun- 
dantly indicate the extreme caution 
required in its use. The dose of 
thirty grains, which Sir James 
Simpson thought so small that he 
never administered it in his prac- 
tice, may, under certain conditions, 
prove fatal. In an alkaline con- 
dition of the system it becomes 
chloroform itself. One must be 
very careful, too, in what it is ad- 
minister.d. We observe, too, that 
carbolic acid is now used as a local 
anesthetic. We proceed to another 
subject which has been much dis- 
cussed during the year. A very 
curious point is, how the flesh 
and blood of some people may be 
utilized to the benefit of the flesh 
and blood of other people. We 
have lately heard of a new ma- 
chine for the transfusion of blood, 
or any other solution. It is in- 
troduced through a needle-tube 
into the vein. Asphyxiated ani- 
mals can be restored by the trans- 
fusion of blood. It was at the 
close of last year that M. Rever- 
don read his papers in Paris on 
Epidermic Engrafting, although 
the vital powers of transplanted 
skin have long been known, and 
by this time the method is familiar 
in almost every hospital and in- 
firmary in England. Obstinate 
ulcers used to be the opprobrium 
of the profession; but, by skin- 
grafting, it appears that they are 


cured surely and speedily. The 
minutest bits of cuticle will set up 
a rapid cicatrisation. It is curious, 
when a bit of nigger’s skin is used, 
to note how the increased surface of 
skin is still dusky, although it can- 
not be imagined whence the colour- 
ing matter has been derived. Once 
more, among the most imposing 
facts of the medical history of the 
year, must ‘be noticed the reopen- 
ing of the new hospital of St. 
Thomas, with a medical staff al- 
most entirely reconstructed, and 
with an overflowing audience on the 
occasion of the inaugural address. 
The earlier opening of the new 
hospital, by her Majesty, will pro- 
bably prove a landmark in the 
scientific annals of the country. 
The building is formed—so far as 
a vast metropolitan hospital is sus- 
ceptible of being so formed—upon 
the separate system, and has the 
advantage of the fresh breeze of 
the river and all the modern ap- 
pliances of ventilation, and every 
new suggestion down to the pre- 
sent hour. The expenditure, how- 
ever, appears to be extraordinarily 
heavy in proportion to the number 
of beds. The palace of the legisla- 
ture and this new palace of sorrow 
and suffering now solemnly con- 
front each other, and we are not 
surprised to see that the contrast 
has been fertile in many thoughts. 
We might ourselves, like the late 
Sir James G. Simpson, give a dis- 
tinct preference to the cottage plan 
of hospital; but in a dense centre 
of population, where suffering is 
crowded within certaia limits, and 
the highest skill and science enter 
into conflict with it in the same 
arena, the great hospital is a ne- 
cessity, aud it may well suggest 
some thoughts to the denizens of 
the great palace. It will help to 
bring together, by invisible links, 
the interests of the rich and the 
poor; it will be a reminder of the 
disease, accident, and the thousand 
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ills to which flesh is heir, a veri- 
table memento mori, a rebuke and 
warning against those social and 
physical evils which superinduce 
human suffering, a salutary exhor- 
tation to cur legislators to seek to 
extirpate human evil by all well- 
advised means; but, above all, it 
will impress the truth that when 
human skill and wisdom have done 
their best there remain hours of 
languor, suffering, and dying, 
which human agency is powerless 
to heal or console. 

The erection of this vast hos- 
pital isa great and important fact ; 
but it should by no means allow 
us to forget the undoubted draw- 
backs and misfortunes that seem 
to cling to the medical profession. 
Men are more important than 
money, and brick and mortar are 
of slight account compared with 
heart and mind. It is still the 
drawback of the medical profession 
—which most medical men will 
sorrowfully admit—that we have 
no absolute guarantee that incom- 
petent men will not enter the pro- 
fession, and, for many years at 
least, do more harm than good. 
This, in a single word, is the im- 
putation which rests upon a noble 
profession, whose ranks are, never- 
theless, crowded with men of the 
highest science and sincerest be- 
nevolence. The state of medical 
education is confessedly in an un- 
satisfactory state. All attempted 
medical legislation, whether on the 
side of the ‘Lancet,’ or of Mr. 
Bruce, proved abortive; and we 
are not very hopeful respecting the 
prospects of next session. In the 
mean time it is gratefully to be 
noticed that a useful medical re- 
form is being originated from 
within. A great medical authority 
once said of the medical student, 
that ‘he is a most curious and 
troublesome person to deal with.’ 
It is a happy fact that the curious 
personage often elaborates himself 


at last into a patient and successful 
practitioner. Medical examiners 
are now steadfasily setting them- 
selves against that cram—-so easily 
got up and so easily forgotten—by 
which ill-trained young students 
have so often scrambled into the 
profession. ‘ Henceforth, we are 
told, ‘the student wili be asked, 
on the day of trial, to put up a 
fracture, instead of repeating a 
lesson how it ought to be put up; 
to discriminate and describe spe- 
cimens under the microscope, in- 
stead of working out descriptions 
which he has committed to me- 
mory; and to produce and reason 
upon chemical reactions instead of 
merely enumerating them.’ 

The student must get what the 
German calls erdkunde. He should 
acquire, while yet in boyhood, some 
elementary knowledge of chemistry , 
or botany, or physics. There are 
a whole cycle of studies—physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, 
botany, pharmacy—which must be 
learned; and he cannot begin to 
break up the ground too early. 
The medical student, if he is not 
an ignoramus, may turn out a prig, 
and indulge what has been called 
the dandyism of physic. We are 
all familiar with the rough, risible 
portraits of Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen ; but a converse type medical 
student might be drawn which 
might be amusing enough, and yet 
be caviare to most of us. Great 
fun might be afforded by the mulls 
of young medical men. 

And so we have Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the charming writer and 
skilful surgeon, who has so often 
combined the two functions. A 
young medical man at Boston in- 
troduced a stethoscope; but, as it 
was not much used, a spider made 
its web there, in which ‘a couple 
of very, impudent flies’ were 
caught. <A certain patient was 
examined through this stethoscope 
by the young doctor :— 
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The bourdonnement is very clear— 
ie buzzing, as I'm alive! 
Five doctors took their turn to hear: 
Amphorie buzzing, said all the five. 


There’s empyema, beyond a doubt ; 
We'll plunge a trocar in his side. 
The diagnosis was made out, 
They tapped the patient; so he died. 


Similarly, he went to an old lady, 
whom he pronounced to be suffer- 
ing from a peculiar case of aneu- 
rism :— 

The bruit de vépe, and the bruit de scie, 

And the bruit de diable, are all combined. 


How happy Bouillaud would be 
If he a case like this could find, 


He ‘was not so successful, how- 
ever, with young ladies as with the 
old one :— 


Then six young damsels, slight and frail, 
Received this kind young doctor’s cares ; 

They were all getting slim and pale, 
And short of breath on mounting stairs. 


So fast their little hearts did bound 
The frightened insects buzzed the more, 
So over all their chests he found 
The réle sifiant and réle sonore. 
He shook his head: ‘ Theré’s grave 
disease— 
I greatly fear you all must die ; 
A slight post mortem, if you please, 
Surviving friends would gratify.’ 
The six young damsels wept aloud ; 
Which so prevailed on six young men, 
That each his honest love avowed, 
Whenever they all got well again. 
The poor young man was all aghast, 
The price of stethoscope came down ; 
And so he was reduced at last 
To practise in a country town, 


Dr. Holmes thus sums up the 
moral :— 


Now use your ears, all you that can, 
But don’t forget to mind your eyes, 
Or you may be cheated, like this young 


an, 
By a couple of silly abnormal flies. 


In Corisande’s garden no flower 
was permitted that did not yield a 
perfume; we think that it might 
be a good thing, that there should 
be gardens, in which no plant or 
flower should be admitted that 


did not have some medical use. 
In the old days the grand lady 
had her garden of simples, and 
knew how to use them for her 
children and domestics. When 
Lancelot ‘is laid up in his cave, 
Elaine knows how to tend him 
and to dress his wounds. George 
Herbert recommends that his 
country clergyman should read 
‘Plato,’ and have a medical garden. 
It might be a good thing if married 
ladies had some slight knowledge 
of remedies, and knew how to act 
on sudden occasions, especially in 
the country where, if the doctor 
lived many miles away, and may 
not be at home when wanted. 
Hortus medicalis, or even some 
knowledge of botany aquired in 
country rambles, might be useful, 
and in boys create a taste for the 
occupation of their lives.- Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s young pupil would 
certainly have a decided taste this 
way, and for all of us is it not 
infinitely better that we should be 
released from the tyranny of paint, 
and learn to turn over many pages 
of Nature’s paint ; and be brought 
eye and mind to her facts. Now, 
simply in taking a country walk, 
it is astonishing how many things 
there are that stand in near rela- 
tionship to medicine and all heal- 
ing arts. Walking, and plenty of 
it, is itself the best specific for 
high health. There is a proverb, 
‘Never walk if you can ride; but 
it would be a better proverb still, 
‘Neverride if you can walk.’ When 
we take our walks abroad, we 
should be like the good little boy 
in the story of ‘ Eyes and no Eyes.’ 
Let us go out into the highways 
and hedges, and gather up some 
medicinal bouquets. There have 
been medicated bouquets, and fine 
ladies have sucked them, and 
perished. There is the foxglove. 
The hedges of Somersetshire and 
Devonshire are perfectly beautiful 
with it, but in every part of the 
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country you may find patches of 
it, on heath and hedges. It is a 
midsummer flower, and loves the 
sides of hills. The flowers, grace- 
fully drop their spikes, the upper 
surface of the leaves being of a 
beautiful deep green, and the 
under paler and more downy. 
From those inodorous leaves, re- 
duced to powder, we obtain the 
powerful medicine digitalis. It 
is one of our most valuable seda- 
tives. From this ornamental ash 
we extract the pure essence, which 
was once extravagantly commended 
by physicians, and is admirably 
adapted for disease. The sweet 
violet is found in the ‘ Materia 
Medica,’ and in some parts of the 
country is extensively grown for 
chemical and medical purposes. 
On waste grounds and by the 
road-side you find the common 
henbane, as powerful and some- 
times more useful than opium. 
In cases of neuralgia, put some 
leaves in your pipe and smoke it. 
Lettuces often make one sleepy; 
the lactucarium extraction is a 
harmless narcotic. Another power- 
ful narcotic is the hemlock, which 
you will find under hedges and in 
any kind of rubbish; the cup to 
which the Elain condemned Soc- 
rates. The crocus and convolvulus 
have very decided medical uses. 
On the ruined walls of old castles 
you find the clove pink, or gilli- 
flower, once greatly prized by your 
forefathers, but now chiefly em- 
ployed to give flavour and colour 
to syrup. Then there are the 
plants to which the general name 
of atropa is given, so called from 
the goddess of destiny, because the 
effects are so fatai. The chief of 
these is the belladonna, or deadly 
nightshade. You may find it in 
many parts upon calcareous soil. 
The berries are very alluring, beau- 
tiful, and sweet-tasted, and children 
and careless people have often 
suffered even to the loss of life by 


eating them. It is said that 
Macbeth conquered the Danes by 
mixing night-shade with the wine 
and water he sent them. The 
first symptoms are those of intoxi- 
cation, fits of laughter and violent 
gestures. Another kind of atropa 
is the mandragora or mandrake, so 
called from the supposed resem- 
blance of the root to the human 
form. Something similar is told of 
Hannibal and the mandrake to the 
story of Macbeth and the night- 
shade. Machiavel has made its 
fabulous powers the subject of a 
comedy. The queen-like lilies have 
precious roots whose petals, pre- 
served in spirits, were sovereign 
remedies for cuts and bruises. 

Then there is the basil—we re- 
member heath basil-pot—haunting 
green sunny banks, and called the 
self heal—the pimpernel of many 
virtues; the camomile, and the 
feverfu, and the ‘ Devil’s bite;’ for 
as an old author says, ‘the Devil 
did bite the root out of jealousy, 
for its great virtues in healing 
sicknesses.’ 

There are cunning country folks 
who can make cunning plasters, 
and compound medicines, and con- 
coct teas. I have myself known an 
obstinate case, that would not be 
mastered by the faculty, yield to 
the treatment of an old woman 
who was reported to be a witch. 
What are called the teas of flowers, 
or herbs, are often very useful. 

Tisanes are not common in 
England as they are in France, but 
in some parts of England they are 
extensively made. In Derbyshire 
the poor people abundantly make 
use of coltsfoot as a summer drink, 
which is good in phthisis. Yar- 
row is extensively used as an 
antifebrile. The common horse 
radish (cochlearia), has a decidedly 
medicinal character, as those who 
are fond of the roast beef of old 
England ought to know. George 
Herbert strongly recommends the 
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knowledge of ‘simples, to make 
the garden the shop, and the bitter 
herbs the drugs. There is no spice 
comparable for herbs to rosemary, 
thyme, savory, mints; and for 
seeds to fennel and caraway sceds. 
Accordingly, for salves his wife 
seeks not the city, but prefers her 
garden and fields before all out- 
landish gums. And surely hyssop, 
valerian, mercury, adder’s tongue, 
yarrow, melilot, and St. John’s 
wort, made into a salve; and elder, 
camomile, mallows, camfrey, and 
smallage made into a poultice, have 
done great and rare cures. Even 
common stinging nettles have a 
medical use. An able medical 
writer regrets that urtication, or 
stinging with nettles, is a practice 
not sufficiently appreciated. In 
cases of paralysis it is likely to 
be more useful than any blister or 
stimulating friction. There is a 
case on the medical books, of a 
young man who was only roused 
from lethargy by repeated urtica- 
tion of the whole body. During 
the process he would open his eyes 
and laugh, and then sink away 
again. In three weeks, however, 
he was cured. 


The way in which medical men 
gradually get on has often formed 
an interesting subject, as in the 
* Early Struggles’ of a Physician’s 
Diary. It so happened that a 
Duke of Argyle was visiting a 
country gentleman in a wild Scot- 
tish parish. They were amusing 
themselves with chemical experi- 
ments, but found that they had 
not the apparatus they required. 
The host recollected that a young 
parish doctor, named Cullen, might 
be likely to help them, and accord- 
ingly invited him to dinner. Sub- 
sequently the Duke of Hamilton, 
being suddenly taken ill while at 
Hamilton, sent for Cullen. He was 
so charmed by his conversation, 
that he obtained for him a lecture- 


ship at the University of Glasgow. 
Subsequently Cullen became the 
great light of the University of 
Edinburgh. In early life Cullen 
had entered into a partnership 
with the famous William Hunter. 
The arrangement was that one of 
them should be alternately allowed 
to study during the winter in some 
medical school, while the other 
should carry on the business in 
the country for the benefit of both 
parties. Hunter went to London, 
and got on so well that, with full 
consent, there was a dissolution of 
partnership. Matthew Baillie was 
the nephew of the two Hunters, 
William and John, and a brother of 
the gifted dramatist JoannaBaillie. 
Baillie always avoided prescribing 
for people in deep affliction, be- 
lieving that drugs were then value- 
less. He succeeded to the business 
of Dr. Pitcairn, which came to him 
in rather a curious way. Pitcairn 
fell ill of a disease which had en- 
tirely escaped the notice of the 
faculty ; Baillie himself thought it 
only a sore throat, but it ran its 
course in twenty-four hours. The 
dying physician threw a scientific 
light on an obscure subject. Baillie 
was a wonderful man, but he 
summed up his experience thus: 
‘ I know better, perhaps, than ano- 
ther man, from my knowledge of 
anatomy, how to discover a disease, 
but when I have done so, I do not 
know better how tocure it.’ Here, 
again, is his rationale of diseases : 
‘It is very seldom that diseases 
are found pure and unmixed, as 
they are commonly described by 
authors; and there is an almost 
endless variety of constitutions. 
The treatment must be adapted to 
this mixture and variety, in order 
to be as successful as circumstances 
will permit; and this allows of a 
very wide field for the exercise of 
good common sense on the part of 
the physician.’ This remark shows 
how difficult it is to communicate 
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by books the necessary knowledge 
for a patient’s case. Each patient 
is, in fact, a separate volume to be 
studied by his physician; each 
case has separate points peculiar 
to itself. Empiric treatment is 
thus out of the question, and we 
must look to the practitioner for the 
skilful application of general prin- 
ciples. It is a very serious draw- 
back to the medical profession 
that the larger is a man’s practice, 
and the richer his accumulations 
of experience, the less is he able to 
communicate valuable results to 
the public. The successful have 
no leisure; he has very little in- 
citement to write beyond that 
abstract debt to the profession 
which every professional man owes. 
Dr. Parry, the father of the illus- 
trious; navigator, and the grand- 
father of the coadjutor-bishop, was 
one with whom the practice and 
literature of the profession go 
hand in hand. Parry’s character 
was a very interesting one, and he 
has thus summed up his modus 
operandi: ‘The great book of 
nature, which is alike open to all, 
and is incapable of deceiving, I 
have hourly read, and I trust not 
wholly in vain. During the first 
twelve or fourteen years of my 
professional life, I recorded almost 
every case which occurred to me 
either in private practice or in the 
chief conduct of an extensive cha- 
ete SUS Whatever inferences 
from phenomena have suggested 
themselves to me, I have carefully 
noted down and afterwards care- 
fully examined on all sides and in 
every light. By this method— 
which I strenuously recommend to 
all persons engaged in scientific 
pursuits, whether physical or moral 
—I have often been able to ascer- 
tain the order of phenomena, and 
to catch new links which have 
gone some way towards completing 
the whole chain of cause and 
effect.’ The commencement of that 


intellectual eminence which be- 
longed to ‘Gloomy Gooch’ was 
the being employed.to read out 
aloud to a gentleman who was 
nearly blind, and who in this way 
became acquainted with works on 
which the highest powers of the 
human mind might be employed ; 
later, he employed himself in tran- 
scribing a manuscript volume of 
Sir Astley Cooper’s lectures. There 
is an interesting passage in one of 
Gooch’s letters describing the 
epoch of growing prosperity:— 
* You will be glad to hear that 
practice is coming in upon me, in 
a way and with a rapidity that 
surprises me; if its after progress 
is at all proportionate to its com- 
mencement (of which I feel no 
doubt), it will soon carry me out 
of the reach of pecuniary cares. 
I have been attending the daughter 
af one of the most zealous Metho- 
dists I ever met; he never gives 
me a fee, but I find written, in red 
ink, on the bank-note some reli- 
gious sentence.’ The signs of pro- 
fessional prosperity are often fal- 
lacious. One doctor once congra- 
tulated another on the number of 
patients whom he had that morn- 
ing seen going to his house. 
* Listen,’ replied his friend: ‘ you 
may have seen as many as nine 
this morning; eight of them 
begged my advice on some pre- 
text or another; the ninth gave 
me a fee, which I presented to the 
gentleman who has just pre- 
ceded you, who is an honest 
doctor in distress. Gooch de- 
serves credit as having been one of 
the first medical men to direct the 
stream of religious enthusiasm to 
our hospitals. There can be no 
reason why our hospitals should 
not be regularly attended by Sisters 
of Mercy and Protestant deacon- 
esses; no reason, either, why they 
should not have lady nurses, regu- 
larly trained and properly paid. 
The complaint is now sometimes 
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made—and often not without jus- 
tice—that the medical men of the 
present day have not that broad 
generous culture that so greatly 
distinguished their predecessors : 
justas the new school of statesmen 
‘coming on’ at the present day are 
statesmen and nothing more, not 
poets, novelists, scholars and essay- 
ists, as other statesmen have been, 
and a few of our elder statesmen 
still are. There is no profession 
in which a liberal education is of 
more use, nor in which the intui- 
tions of genius have ampler play. 
Lord Eldon once asked a medical 
man how many sons he had? The 
reply was two—one very sharp 
and quick, the other slow but sure. 
‘What do you mean to make of 
them? ‘I propose making a 
lawyer of the sharp one, and a 
doctor of the other.’ ‘ Do no such 
thing,’ said the great Chancellor, 
‘make the clever one the doctor, 
the other the lawyer.” After 
all the rules and principles that 
might be laid down, the insight of 
a doctor most resembles that of 
a general in watching the progress 
of events, and taking advantage of 
any favourable crisis that might 
present itself. A man I know 
asked the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, with whom he was intimate, 
whether he had ever framed any 
rules of the art of war. The Duke 
answered, that he had made a rule 
never to pursue any enemy too 
far, but that beyond this that he 
was always guided by his instinct, 
or rather judgment, in the actual 
emergencies of a battle. It happens 
very much the same way with a 
doctor. When his science has en- 
abled him to make a correct diag- 
nosis of the case, the successful 
treatment lies not so much with rule 
as with the instinctive skill of the 
practitioner. In his ‘Inductive 
Logic,’ Professor Bain devotes 
many pages to the Logic of Medi- 
cine. He points out how largely 
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medical science is dependant on 
hypotheses, requiring all the aids 
rendered by the mother science of 
biology, and even special to itself. 
‘We can give a hypothetical ac- 
count of the degeneration of organs 
such as the heart and kidney, 
which often show no signs until 
the structure has reached a mortal 
disease. We should, moreover, feel 
no surprise at the sudden breaking 
down of constitutions reputed 
strong; the popular eye sees only 
the prosperity of those organs that 
east a dash and a glare —the 
muscles, the stomach, and the 
brain. The deeper glance discloses 
the degeneracy of the heart, the 
lungs, the kidneys, following on 
the very strength of these osten- 
tatious members of the system. 
Thus the medical man, with his 
“ deeper glance,” has to pierce, 
beyond the region of appearances, 
to the secrets of the human frame ; 
and when his science has enabled 
him, first to form and then to 
verify his hypothesis—and such 
science never stood higher than at 


- the present day—he will then have 


the far more difficult task of seek- 
ing to heal, or at least to modify 
or ameliorate; and in doing this 
each successive case depends on 
its own merits and bearings, and 
what is required is, first, that 
ability which ‘is formed and fos- 
tered by culture, and next, that 
extraordinary insight or genius 
which makes the true artist or the 
great general.’ 

We proceed to gather up a few 
notes on some of the more extra- 
ordinary phases which medicine 
may possess. It really appears, 
that men may have serious attacks 
of disease and know little or no- 
thing about it. Here is a curious 
instance. Some gentlemen had 
been supping together, and had 
afterwards taken to pipes. One 
of them laid down his pipe, and 
said he was struck with paralysis. 
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His friends declared that they 
could not perceive it, but he per- 
sisted that his mouth was drawn 
on one side, and he asked a friend 
to accompany him home. This 
friend called next day, but found 
him very angry with his barber 
for not seeing any alteration in 
him. But in the course of the 
day his unbelieving friends saw 
him to be manifestly worse, and 
he died in about six months. It 
is not unlikely that there are many 
cases of incipient paralysis which 
are quite unnoticed by the suf- 
ferer. The case of Mr. Humphrey, 
one of the leaders of the Midland 
Circuit, was a very remarkable 
one. He suffered from a peculiar 
cancerous affection, the nature of 
which was not discovered until 
after the performance of an opera- 
tion. The case was so rare that 
an anonymous account of it was 
published in a medical work. At 
this time Mr. Humphrey was to 
all appearance established in per- 
fect health. He happened to read 
the article, and recognized it as 
his own case: ‘ Whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to arrange his affairs and 
put his house in order, dying 
within the predicted time in the 
midst of his family, with the for- 
titude of an ancient Roman.”* 
The last illness of the celebrated 
Leonard Horner was a very re- 
markable one. The disease was 
obscure, and for a long time com- 
pletely baffled the diagnosis of his 
advisers. At last the celebrated 
physician who attended to him 
declared that he must be suffering 
from one of two diseases, either of 
which was exceedingly rare, and 
in fact unknown for a century. 
On a post-mortem examination it 
was discovered that he had been 
suffering from both these diseases. 
People go to the mud baths of 
Eupatoria for a very curious com- 


* ‘Recollections of the Midland Cir- 
cuit.’ 1869, 


plaint, an extreme thinness of 
skin, which renders the skin liable 
to burst: it is found that the mud 
baths give the skin a kind of 
coating. In America they now 
feel pulses by the electric tele- 
graph. It is probable that each 
condition of life may have a ten- 
dency to develope some form of 
physical danger as its shadow. 
Thus we have the miner’s lung, 
the painter’s colic, the artist’s 
dropped wrist, the coryphée’s in- 
flammable dress, the clergyman’s 
sore throat. The number of odd 
remedies is always increasing. We 
notice that both petroleum and 
chloral-hydrate are prescribed for 
sea-sickness. The homceopathists 
say that petroleum (3rd den. tinc- 
ture) is, in fact, a specific. The 
white of eggs is used medically. 
It seems to us that opium, although 
it has been often called a doctor’s 
confession of weakness, might be 
used, in moderate doses, to a 
greater extent than is at present 
the case. When Mr. Winn went 
out to see the war, he was in the 
habit of administering heavy doses 
of fifteen drops of laudanum, even 
when it had been refused by the 
surgeon, and found it a very elixir 
vite to many poor sufferers during 
the campaign. 

The subject of sympathies and 
antipathies is extremely curious. 
Boyle fainted when he heard the 
splashing of water; Scaliger turned 
pale at the sight of watercresses ; 
Erasmus became feverish when he 
saw a fish. A curious story is 
told of a clergyman, that he always 
fainted when he heard a certain 
verse in Jeremiah read. Zimmer- 
man tells us of a lady who could 
not endure the feeling of silk or 
satin, and shuddered when touch- 
ing the velvety skin of a peach. 
Mr. Julian Young tells the story 
of an officer who could not endure 
the sound of a drum, and ulti- 
mately fell dead when compelled 
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to hear it. There are whole fami- 
lies who entertain a horror of 
cheese; on the other haud, there 
was a physician, Dr. Starke, of 
Edinburgh, who lost his life by 
subsisting almost entirely upon it. 
Some people have been unable to 
take mutton, even when adminis- 
tered in the microscopic form of 
pills. ‘There is the case of a man 
falling down at the smell of mut- 
ton, as if bereaved of life, and in 
strong convulsions. Sir James 
Eyre, in his well-known little book, 
mentions three curious instances 
of idiosyncracy: the case of a gen- 
tleman who could not eat a single 
strawberry with impunity; the 
case of another, whose head would 
become frightfully swollen if he 
touched the smallest particle of 
hare; the case of a third, who 
would inevitably have an attack of 
gout a few hours after eating fish. 

One of the most constant sub- 
jects of the semi-medical conver- 
sation of the day is in. reference to 
homeopathy ; indeed, it is some- 
what dangerous for an outsider to 
hazard any very definite opinions 
on the matter. Since Hahnemann, 
in the first year of the present 
century, first broached his theory 
of infinitesimal doses, this irre- 
concilable controversy has raged. 
The allopaths utilize only the 
crude action of drugs, which are 
often seen in direct proportions 
to the size of the dose. The 
homeeopaths speak of their ‘ re- 
fined and contingent action,’ and 
appeal to experience for their suc- 
cess. Yet it is curious to notice, 
in many instances, how homco- 
paths seem to be becoming allo- 
paths, and allopaths are becoming 
homeeopaths. A cynic might say 
that the difference between the 
two systems is the difference be- 
tween the tuwer and the Jaisser 
mourir. The homeopaths ask, 
‘Why is it necessary to increase 
your dose when you are trying a 
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new remedy in disease? Why 
may you not try the other tack, 
and increase the quantity? They 
illustrate the infinitesimal dose by 
‘ Tyndall’s Remarks on Light.’ 
He showed, by direct experiment, 
that unless the wave-periods of 
the waves of light falling on a 
chemical compound are in special 
relation to that compound, their 
force may be increased millions 
upon millions of times without 
producing any effects whatsoever ; 
while, on the contrary, an infini- 
tesimal quantity of the related 
rays are sufficient to produce de- 
composition. This is certainly a 
very useful analogy for the homeo- 
paths. It may be said of them 
that they profess to cure diseases, 
while the allopaths only more 
modestly profess to place their 
patient under the best conditions 
for getting on. There is no doubt 
but some of the best effects pro- 
duced by the heretic school are 
the results of diet and regimen. 
‘Our bodies are our gardens, to 
which our wills are gardeners,’ 
says Iago. The homeopathists 
have their dietary tables, which 
occasionally appear a little fanciful, 
but which are attended to with 
the happiest effects by the ho- 
mceopathic patient. Similarly with 
hydropathy. One morning a no- 
bleman asked his surgeon, who 
had been preaching that constant 
sermon of the uselessness of con- 
sulting a medical man unless you 
obey his orders, what he thought 
would be the effect of his going 
into a hydropathic establishment ? 
‘That you would get perfectly 
well, for then your lordship would 
get plain diet and good air, and, as 
I am informed, good hours; in 
short, the very things I recommend 
to you, but which you will not 
adopt with any regularity.’ This 
brings one back to the old theory 
that the true rules of life are after 
all rather moral then medical. I 
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very much admire old Walker, the 
‘ Original,’ who suffered for years 
from chronic illness, but one day 
‘I rose from my book, stood bolt 
upright, and determined to be 
well.’ This he effected by living 
very simply, and watching against 
the first symptoms of illness. 
Those moral rules which phy- 
sicians impress upon their pa- 
tients may sometimes be retorted 
by patients upon their physicians. 
They do not always follow their 
own rules, or take their own 
physic. A doctor much amused 
me the other day when, going 
from one house to another, he 
said he should kill two birds with 
one stone. Then, again, there are 
many ethical considerations of the 
highest importance constantly 
arising in the profession. The 
moral aspect of the profession is 
a matter to be weighed not only 
by professional men themselves, 
but by the public on their behalf. 
Take, for instance, the subject of 
their treatment of the sick in des- 
perate cases. In a remarkable 
work, the ‘Memoir of Dr. Hope,’ 
there is a correspondence between 
a senior and a junior physician on 
this subject. I certainly shall not 
desire to say anything that may 
inilitate against a physician’s use- 
fulness on most solemn and trying 
times, but there are a number of 
hopeless cases where, nevertheless, 
hope in a wonderful manner keeps 
a man alive, and to take away his 
hope is to destroy his life. I saw 
a case the other day where a pa- 
tient begged his physician to tell 
him the truth. The physician 
told him the truth, and the truth 
killed him. Perhaps it were better 
so. ‘Let us die in the daylight,’ 
asked Ajax. é 52 hare niu dAeovor. 
We are surrounded with many mys- 
teries, but perhaps this mystery of 
pain, with which medicine deals, 
is the greatest. 

Lastly, it is necessary for us to 


bear in mind the moderate scope 
of medical science, and its inevit- 
able limitations. In medicine we 
can only take account of the facts 
we know, but every case is com- 
plicated with facts of which we 
know nothing. Soon, with all our 
care, we fall on the degeneracies 
of old age. We grow old, not 
uniformly, but in system. Part 
of the organization ages before the 
rest. It has been strikingly said, 
that every person over three years 
old has some old age about him. 
Above all, there is mind, that so 
dominates over the facts of the 
body, of which medical science 
can only take scant account. Per- 
haps this science is too fond of 
whispering to us the traitorous 
suggestion that what we call mind 
is only the result of our own 
higher organization. On this point 
let us listen to the eloquent words 
of one who is probably our greatest 
living metaphysician, Mr. Stirling, 
the author of the ‘Secret of 
Hegel :’ ‘ You shall lay down the 
bones; you shall connect them 
with ligaments, cover them with 
muscles and tegumentary tissues ; 
you shall fill up the hollows with 
digestive organs, and respiratory 
organs, and circulatory organs; 
you shall place at the top the 
brain, with all its delicate and 
wonderful construction, and you 
shall, so to speak, connect every 
atom of the periphery, through 
nerve-strings, to this central atom 
of the brain; you shall build up 
the whole marvellous and beauti- 
ful machine which is the tool of 
consciousness, still you will not 
have accounted for consciousness 
itself. Effement nerves lie here, 
and carry to; effement nerves lie 
there, and carry from; but in none 
of them—neither in fibre of nerve 
nor in fibre of brain—will you 
find any hint of consciousness. 
How any material impression 
should awaken thought, but, still 
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more, how, in independence of all 
impressions, thought should be all 
the while there, alive and active, a 
world by itself, that is the mys- 
tery. And that no scalpel, no 
microscope will ever explain. Me- 
chanical balances the most deli- 
cate, chemical tests the most sen- 
sitive, are all powerless there. 
And why? Simply because con- 
sciousness and they are incom- 
measurable, of another nature, of 
another world from the first, 
sundered from each other by the 
whole diameter of being. As fishes 
are for water and not for land, as 
sheep and oxen are not for the 
air, so microscopes, and scales and 
scalpels, and acids and alkalies 
are for the corporeal, not for the 
incorporeal.’ All that victorious 
analysis can accomplish, in refer- 
ence to that secret of life, is to 
re-echo the old-world thought that 
destruction and death say we have 
heard the sound thereof with our 
ears. The relation of mind to 
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that other world that attends 
mind must be explained in an- 
other than a physical manner. It 
is a mistake to suppose, with the 
modern physicist, that what con- 
sciousness is we know not. The 
facts of consciousness — of the 
mind—are known. We can trace 
it under sensation, under percep- 
tion, under reason, under emo- 
tion, under will. It might indeed 
be said that the facts of the body 
are not so well known as the facts 
of the mind. In the dawn of 
scientific medicine Hippocrates 
framed his first melancholy apho- 
rism: ‘Vita brevis lors longu, 
occasio preeceps, experientia fallar, 
judicium difficile. And even in 
the present era of medicine we 
can but re-echo the words which 
on a memorable occasion Professor 
Tyndall adopted from Mr. Bain, 
that ‘the uncertainty where to 
look for the next discovery brings 
the flare of conflict and the debility 
of indecision.’ 
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THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF A DANSEUSE. 


ACT L 


T was noon on a sultry July day, 

net a breath of air was stirring, 
and the broad sun blazed down in 
the fulness of his strength. The 
east winds had had it all their own 
way for a long time, and nipped 
with their bitter breath the golden 
heart of June; but they had gone 
to disport themselves in other 
spheres. It was the sun’s turn 
now ; he had the skies all to him- 
self, and he came out right chi- 
valrously, stretching forth his glit- 
tering arms, and holding this tiny 
island in his warm embraces; but, 
like an injudicious friend, he 
seemed anxious to do too much, 
scorching the earth with his hot, 
passionate breath, threatening to 
dry up the blood and burn the 
brains of those who were too eager 
to bask in his smiles. He made 
the day so hot that the greater 
part of the public—at least, those 
who had the power to control their 
movements—deserted the streets. 
The heart of business in the great 
city thoroughfares’ seemed to beat 
with a languid, slow pulsation, and 
the hurrying to and fro of busy 
feet ceased utterly; even the 
proverbial mad dog seemed to have 
had a lucid interval, and gone 
home to his kennel. 

In a narrow by-street, close 
under the shadow of the glorious 
old Abbey of Westminster, a bright- 
eyed Italian boy extracted spirit- 
music from a pleasant-toned organ, 
that was really harmoniously in- 
clined, creating a busy bustle in the 
silent bye-way, and rousing the 
young children from their drowsy 
sleep. They crept out from their 
dingy dens, and swarmed upon the 
pavement, while their little feet 
began to pitter-patter on the stones, 
keeping time to the music. One 


moved with the awkwardness of a 
youthful hippopotamus, another 
with a strange, uncultivated grace ; 
but there was one among them 
who formed the centre of attraction 
even to that indiscriminating 
throng. One by one they left off 
dancing, and grouped themselves 
round her, watching her move- 
ments with admiring curiosity. 
The little creature, the heroine of 
the hour, was a small fairylike child 
of about six years old, with a sweet, 
fair face,and an abundance of bright 
golden hair, flowing in unrestrained 
Wavy masses down her shoulders. 
Though her clothes were of coarse 
materials, they were fashioned with . 
a degree of taste and elegance rarely 
to be found among the working 
poor, whose stern necessities de- 
stroy all idea of adornment of life. 
At the first glance, it was evident 
that a refined mind and loving 
hands had tended on the little 
dancer, so great was the difference 
between her and the gutter-chil- 
dren who swarmed around her. 
One by one the passers-by halted, 
and fancying the entertainment 
was got up for their special benefit, 
expressed their approval aloud, 
and threw a few copper coins at 
the twinkling feet of the child 
who, however, never heeding them, 
danced on, having no eyes for any- 
thing but her own shadow, which 
the full midday sun cast upon the 
pavement at her feet. In the fore- 
most rank of her admirers was a 
thickset boy, of about twelve years 
old, with bright, intelligent eyes, 
a flat face, crowned with a heavy 
thatch of brown, curly hair. He 
was one of the Shoe-black brigade. 
Having deposited his stock-in-trade 
upon the curbstone, he sat upon it, 
like a monarch on his throne. One 
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**I must see you again, Gerty.” [See Page 536. 
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moment he leaned his cheek upon 
his hand, and folloWed the child’s 
movements with critical eyes, when 
stirred to unusual admiration, he 
opened his wide mouth, rolled his 
head upon his shouiders, clapped 
his hands, and kicked up his heels 
till he tumbled over in his ecstasy 
of delight. In the midst of his 
excitement, however, he had a 
shrewd eye to business, he gathered 
up the coins which the child trod 
under foot. By degrees the anima- 
tion faded from her face ; her limbs 
grew weary; and at last she sank 
down at the boy’s side, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder, saying 
breathlessly— 

‘I’m tired, Bob.’ 

* Never mind, Gerty. You danced 
beautiful, and I'll carry yer home.’ 

‘Who was it danced with me?’ 
whispered the child. 

‘Who was wot? 
nobody.’ 

‘Oh, but you must have seen!’ 
rejoined Gerty, pettishly. ‘It was 
always there, and I couldn’t catch 
it, however I tried to.’ 

‘Why, that was your shadder,’ 
said the boy, with a broad grin. 

‘Was it? she answered, in a 
tone of mysterious surprise. ‘I 
didn’t know I’d got one.’ 

‘ Everybody has,’ the lad replied, 
with an air of profound knowledge. 
‘It is always along of us, but we 
don’t always see it.’ 

‘No, rejoined Gerty,as a thought- 
ful expression crept into her small 
face ; ‘ but what is it, Bob?’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, delighted to be 
an authority, and making a sweep- 
ing assertion, ‘ that’s what nobody 
knows exactly. The sun makes it.’ 

*Oh! does it come all the way 
from there? exclaimed the child, 
glanciag upward. 

At this moment a poor, faded- 
looking woman, young in years, 
but, judging from her face, old in 
the world’s bitter experience, ap- 
peared upon the spene. She lifted 
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the child in her arms, and glanced 
reproachfully upon the boy as she 
said— 

‘I trusted her to you, Robert 
Bryce, and see what you’ve done— 
thade a show and a shame of the 
child !’ 

‘There worn’t no shame in it,’ 
answered the boy, sturdily; ‘ and 
see what she’ve got.’ 

He held out the handful of half- 
pence he had gathered up. The 
woman frowned. 

‘For money, money, too!’ she 
muttered, as she flung the coins 
into the road, amid the shouts and 
laughter of the urchins, who tumbled 
over each other in their greedy 
scramble for them, while the woman 
and child went up the street, fol- 
lowed by the crestfallen Bob, who 
knew he was in disgrace, though 
he felt he didn’t deserve it. Little 
Gerty looked sorry and ashamed, 
as though her conduct had brought 
trouble on the head of a devoted 
friend. The mother addressed no 
word of reproach to the child, but 
threaded her way rapidly through 
the mazy streets till she reached 
her own door; then she glanced 
over her shoulder at the boy, and 
said— 

‘I’m not angry, Bob, you can 
come again to-morrow; only when 
I trust you with Gerty you must 
look after her, and not let her 
dance, especially, to a street organ.’ 

‘It wasn’t his fault, mother—I 
would,’ replied Gerty; and she 
shook her golden curls, and smiled 
* Good-bye’ to him. 

Mrs. Welch ascended the well- 
worn stairs to her garret-home—a 
room with white-washed walls and 
a sloping roof. Scrupulously clean 
and neat it was. The same neat- 
ness was evident there as in the 
child’s dress ; everything unsightly 
was hidden away or covered up 
with draperies of pink and white 
calico. A bunch of sweet-smelling 
flowers was on the table; and the 
2n2 
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window-sill was filled with bright- 
coloured geraniums, which she had 
nursed through many bitter win- 
ters, that they might bring back a 
sense of summer to her eye though 
it was shut out from her heart. 
The room was crowded with a bril- 
liant array of rank and fashion, in 
the shape of wax dolls, of all ages 
and positions, from the flower-girl 
up to the Grand Duchess, all 
dressed in the highest fanciful 
fashion. They did not, however, 
bear a very strong resemblance to 
the class they represented; but 
they answered their purpose and 
were welcomed with open arms, 
and coaxed, petted, and flattered 
by the small child-world, in the 
most bewildering fashion. They 
were even mourned for when their 
day was done in a way that might 
make the living world envious of 
such fond regrets. A child will 
often grieve piteously for a doll’s 
broken arm, when at a later period 
it would scarce give a tear to a 
broken heart. Little Gertrude 
passed her life in this world of 
waxen beauty, and used to make 
wonderful ‘ make-believe’ stories to 
her mute companions. She danced 
to them, talked to them, and took 
them generally into her confidence, 
for friends or playfellows she had 
none, except, indeed, the boy ‘ Bob,’ 
who was both fatherless and mother- 
less. He had enrolled himself in the 
Shoeblack Brigade, of which he was 
regarded as a promising member. 
He was strictly honest, industrious, 
and truthful, which rare virtues, 
perhaps, took their root and were 
trained and cultivated in Mrs. 
Welch’s garret-home, where he 
usually spent his ‘hours of ease.’ 
He was Gerty’s guardian and 
school-master, a post of honour 
which he highly appreciated. 

The mother worked very hard— 
stitch, stitch, stitching from morn- 
ing till night. The child was 
drooping for want of air and exer- 


cise. Bob saw it, and carried her 
into the park, and let her frisk 
about every day for an hour or two. 
The small amount he lost by the 
transaction was made up by the 
sight of Gerty’s bright face. She 
looked forward to Bob’s coming as 
the great event in her daily life. 
He took loving care of the child, 
and had only once failed in his 
duty, when he allowed her to 
dance to the street organ. He 
never got into that sort of trouble 
again ; but Gerty loved to dance, 
and he loved to see her. As street 
organs were forbidden, he invested 
his savings in a concertina; one 
evening, in a shy, sheepish fashion, 
he pulled it out of his pocket, and 
produced a sensation by his mu- 
sical abilities. Gerty danced right 
joyfully to the tunes he played; 
and so, night after night, the two 
young actors played their parts be- 
fore their rigid audience of staring 
blue eyes and waxen faces. Time 
passed, and this pleasant period of 
their lives imperceptibly changed 
and shifted, till at last it drifted 
utterly away. 

Bob had become a young man of 
twenty-one, and, by good conduct, 
had climbed up, step by step, till 
he occupied a place of trust in the 
very brigade that had sheltered 
his boyhood. Though changed in 
many ways, he was still Geriy’s 


faithful squire. She had grown up’ 


into a beautiful but wayward girl, 
retaining, however, all the fresh- 
ness and innocence of childhood 
which the world, as a rule, takes 
an early opportunity of rubbing off; 
but, what with her mother’s tender 
love, and Robert’s watchful care, 
the world had no chance of spoil- 
ing Gerty.. Her passion for dancing 
was by no means diminished, al- 
though since she had outgrown 
childhood both her mother and 
Bob had done all in their power 
to extinguish it. Still it was there, 
smouldering and gaining strength 
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—indeed, growing all the stronger 
because it grew by stealth. 

One dull November evening, 
when they had been working from 
the morning until the night came, 
Gertrude finished the last stitch 
and let her hands fall listlessly in 
her lap, and, leaning back in her 
chair, exclaimed— 

‘Oh! what a dreary world it 
is!’—then, looking thoughtfully 
in her mother’s face, she added, 
‘Have you been all your life 
dressing dolls, mother? A flush 
suffused the woman’s pale cheeks 
as she answered— 

‘No. Why do you ask?” 

‘ Because I wonder you haven’t 
died of it.’ 

‘I’ve learnt patience—people 
don’t die of work.’ 

‘ We can scarce live by it,’ said 
Gertrude, folding her hands and 
looking thoughtfully up. ‘ Is there 
no other way of getting our bread? 
Must we live always so from one 
year to another, dressing dolls? 
Will there never be a change? 
never an end” 

‘I pray there will never be an 
end to our living honestly, Gerty ; 
and you may live to pray so too.’ 

Gerty pouted, and said she 
thought there might be many 
other ways, equally honest, and 
much more agreeable, adding— 
‘You remember last Christmas, 
mother? Surely you can’t have 
forgotten what the gentleman said? 
Pve thought of it often.’ Her 
simple words seemed hardly ac- 
countable for the excitement of 
her mother’s answer— 

‘Hush! Gerty, Hush!’ An ex- 
pression of positive pain con- 
tracted her face. ‘ Don’t think of 
him! don’t speak of him! He 
was a fiend, come to tempt us in 
our poverty—tempt us with a lie, 
Gerty. I know the world—the 
world he spoke of in such a plea- 
sant way. But don’t think of it 
any more ; it sounded well enough, 


but it meant nothing. I thought 
you had forgotten it.’ 

Gertrude was silenced, but by 
no means convinced; she was ac- 
customed to her mother’s mode of 
expression and mysterious phrases; 
she knew it was no use to ask 
questions, for she never got an 
answer, at least such an answer as 
satisfied her. She smiled loftily 
to herself when the mother called 
the magnificent being with the 
soft brown beard, and great dark 
eyes, a ‘fiend,’ and wondered if 
she should ever grow so old as 
to be blind to such marvellous 
charms. 

‘I wish I could see you more 
quiet and contented, Gerty!’ re- 
sumed her mother; ‘somehow 
you’ve changed lately, and Robert 
says ; 

‘What does Robert say? ex- 
claimed the girl, flaming up and 
getting angry at the mention of 
his name at that special moment; 
‘and what right has he to say 
anything about me at all? He 
has grown so disagreeable and 
interfering lately. I shall begin 
to hate him soon!’ 

‘Poor Bob!’ sighed Mrs. Welch ; 
‘his only fault is caring too much 
for you, Gerty.’ 

‘I don’t want him to care for 
me,’ said Gertrude, arching her 
slender neck scornfully. ‘ I’d much 
rather he’d leave off caring, since 
it makes him so disagreeable—I 
wish he’d leave off coming here ; 
and I shall tell him so.’ 

‘ Take care what you do, Gerty; 
take care,’ rejoined her mother, 
anxiously. ‘ You may live to learn 
the valne of an honest home and 
a true heart, though you despise 
them now.’ 

‘I don’t despise them,’ protested 
Gertrude, hurt at her mother’s 
grieved tone; ‘but you don’t 
understand me—you never will. 
You both—you and Robert, too— 
treat me like a child, and I’m not 
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a child now. I want to know if 
we are to sit here stitching dolls’ 
clothes all our lives? I hate the 
things! and she pushed a beautiful 
princess, covered with gold and 
silver spangles, across the table 
with profound disgust. 

‘No, not for ever; you know as 
soon as Robert has got a comfort- 
able home you'll be married.’ 

‘I marry Bob,’ exclaimed Gerty, 
opening her eyes and laughing 
outright, though tears of vexa- 
tion were glistening in her eyes. 
‘Dear, good, ugly old Bob? Oh, 

- mother, I hope he doesn’t think of 
such a thing.’ 

That evening Robert failed to 
make his appearance, and Gerty 
had to take home their work 
alone. She had a long way to go, 
and it was a dull cold night; but 
the keen wind seemed to brace her 
young nerves and quicken her 
pulse, instead of chilling and 
nipping them as a north wind 
ought to do. She enjoyed her 
walk: it was seldom she was out 
alone at night, Robert was gene- 
rally plodding by her side, her 
feet seemed to fly over the pave- 
ment. Now she paused to peep in 
at a shop-window, then she stopped 
to listen to a brass band, or to a 
party of glee singers making sweet 
music in the public streets. Her 
thoughts were buzzing so busily 
about her brain that she forgot to 
control her feet, she took a wrong 
turning somewhere and was too 
shy to ask her way ; so she rambled 
on till she found herself in Lei- 
cester Square. The Alhambra 
was brilliantly illuminated, and a 
large transparency of the troop of 
dancers was exhibited over the 
wide arched doorway. The spell of 
the old days was awakened; her 
feet trembled, and her spirit danced 
within her—she was fascinated and 
seized with an irrepressible desire 
to enter and see the wonders of 
that marvellous place. She pressed 


near the entrance, and watched 
with eager eyes the world flow in 
and out, while the sound of music 
was wafted to her ears. She stood, 
like the wandering peri at the gate 
of paradise, gazing longingly in at 
the wide open door, her cheeks 
aglow with excitement. More than 
one curious eye glanced on the 
beautiful face; more than one 
turned back to gaze again; one 
stared rudely and spoke to her, 
she never heeded him, but stood 
there with such an absorbed wist- 
ful look upon her face, that an 
artist would have longed to transfer 
it to canvas. A dawn of recogni- 
tion came into one gentleman’s 
face as he passed and re-passed 
her. He touched her shoulder to 
attract her attention, lifed his hat, 
smiled, and said— 

‘ Gertrude Welch, I think?” 

The girl’s cheek flushed crimson, 
her eyes brightened, and her lips 
quivered with a feeling of strange 
delight. At the first shy upward 
glance in his face, nay, at the very 
sound of his voice, she knew who 
it was, and as she acknowledged 
she was indeed Gertrude Welch, a 
guilty feeling stole over her. She 
felt ashamed, and began to see 
she had done wrong in loitering 
there. 

‘Would you like to go in and 
see the dancing? he said, kindly. 

‘Oh! if I might. If I only 
could go in!’ she exclaimed, the 
excitement almost taking away her 
breath ; and she glanced beseech- 
ingly up in his face as though she 
were pleading for the greatest 
favour in the world. 

‘Come along, then,’ he said, 
quietly offering her his arm; but 
she shrank back, and followed 
behind him. He took her to a seat 
close to the stage, and mounted 
guard over her, watching the 
varying expression of her face. It 
was a study to the man of the 
world, who had been blasé before 
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he was out of his teens. He could 
scarcely believe in the freshness of 
this human nature. The bloom 
lay fresh on the girl’s life still, 
‘though she had lived for sixteen 
years ! 

Gertrude sat there in a maze of 
wonder. She had caught a glimpse 
of a new world indeed. The bril- 
liant lights, the music, the mass 
of strange faces impressed her 
strangely—then the stage with 
its beautifully-arranged ballet, ‘a 
very garden of girls’ floating about 
in a perfumed fairyland of flowers. 
Her feet tingled and trembled— 
her very soul danced within her 
—her excitement rose beyond 
control—she bent down her head 
and burst into tears. 

‘The dancing fever is still 
strong upon you, Gertrude; would 
yqu like to be one of them? 
Such an idea was beyond her 
wildest ambition. The curtain 
fell. He took her behind the 
scenes, and; presented her. to a 
stout, fair-complexioned man, to 
whom he spake aside for a mo- 
ment. Then both turned and 
gazed at her with a critical 
curiosity. Such a figure and such 
a face did not often cross their 
view. At last the manager said— 

‘So you want to be a dancer, 
my dear, do you; let me see what 
you can do.’ Gertrude was dumb, 
and her feet seemed rooted to the 
ground. His business-like words 
chilled her enthusiastic spirit. She 
lifted her eyes to Mr. Bond’s face. 
He smiled encouragingly, and 
said— 

‘Don’t be shy, Gertrude. Go 
on.’ 

The sound of the music playing 
now a rather slow and solemn air 
reached her ears. She threw her 
bonnet and shawl to the ground, 
took a few steps forward, and, 
with a slow graceful movement, 
began to dance. But dancing, 
according to the common accepta- 


tion, was not the correct word in 
describing her movements. With 
her, dancing was not an art—it 
was inspiration. She seemed to 
embody the poetry of motion. 
There was a slow, languid grace 
in every changing movement, a 
refinement in every attitude, that . 
spoke to the senses in the same 
way as poetry and music will. 
One momént the poise of her head 
and the flower-like drooping of 
her nervous hands, was almost 
sorrowful in its suggestive me- 
lancholy grace. An air of sadness 
seemed to pervade ‘er spirit and 
cling to every motion, veiling her 
on all sides with an inexpressible 
charm. There was no mad wheel- 
ing and whirling, pirouetting on 
one strong toe—none of that vulgar 
gymnastic performance which is a 
mere exhibition of muscle in arms 
and legs, which has vitiated the 
public taste and degraded dancing 
to the position it now holds. 

Gertrude was engaged upon the 
spot, to take part in a ballet 
which was in active preparation 
for Christmas Eve. 

As Mr. Bond (whom Mrs. Welch 
had presumed to stigmatise as a 
‘ fiend’) escorted Gertrude through 
the pitfalls and dangers that yawn 
for unwary feet behind the scenes, 
he paused a moment while some 
stage arrangement was being made. 
He gazed upon her face with an 
intensity that made her cheeks 
burn and her eyes drop, as he 
said— . 

‘You have never been in such 
a place as this before ? 

‘No; never,’ she answered. ‘I 
could not have thought there was 
such a beautiful place in all the 
world.’ 

‘You are coming to-morrow, at 
twelve, to practice ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘I shall see you, then. I must 
see you again, Gertrude,’ he added, 
bending his head down and speak- 
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ing in-a low passionate whisper. 
‘See you here, if in no other place; 
I am quite at home behind the 
scenes.’ 

How was it that at that moment 
the thought of home—of her mo- 
ther, of Robert, rose up in her 
mind. What would they think of 
that night’s work? How late it 
must be getting! She put out 
her hand to him, saying— 

‘Good-night! I must go home, 
now. She would have hurried 
away, but he did not release her 
hand. 

‘Not so fast,’ he said; ‘your 
home is a long way off. I'll put 
you in the right road.’ 

It was indeed late when Ger- 
trude reached Westminster. As 
she passed under the shadow of 
the old Abbey, the clock struck 
twelve. With childlike faith and 
simplicity, she told her mother all 
thet had taken place during-her 
absence, all, down to her last 
* Good-night’ to him. 

Mrs. Welch rocked herself to 
and fro in her chair, as she lis- 
tened with face bowed down. 
When Gertrude finished, she 
looked up calmly, took the girl’s 
hands in hers, and drew her to 
her side, saying — 

‘If I could have my will, Gerty, 
I would rather cut off your two 
feet, than they should tread the 
stage even for an hour. I know 
what it is—I—I danced myself to 
misery and shame, but you 4 
she caught herself up suddenly, 
dropt the girl’s hands, adding, 
half mutteringly, ‘Go your ways, 
there’s a fate in it—a fate in it.’ 
Her thoughts went wandering 
back behind the scenes of her 
own life, though the curtain had 
fallen over it long—long ago. 








ACT II. 


Christmas Eve came. Never had 
such a day dawned and closed on 


Gertrude’s life before; even in her 
mildest dreams, she had never 
imagined such perfect bliss as 
came in full strong waves to her 
lips that day. She had, what is 
called in theatrical language, ‘a 
brilliant success.’ 

The curtain rose, the ballet 
master’s well-trained troop of 
dancers grouped themselves in 
set stagey attitudes, popularly sup- 
posed to be graceful; but grace 
cannot be drilled into the limbs 
by the professional baton. There 
is always a rigidity about the 
artist’s lay figures, let him twist 
and twirl and drape them as he 
will; it is the same with the 
animated lay figures that issue 
from tle ballet master’s hand. 
They may be trained to pose 
themselves with pretty effect, to 
languish, dart, float and pirou- 
ette with spurious grace; But 
the true poetry of motion is in- 
born, arising from genius of soul 
and refinement of mind. Sucha 
genius was Gertrude. She could 
no more help the exquisite grace 
that threw such a charm over ali 
her movements, than the rose can 
help shedding its perfume in the 
air. When she moved, with her 
languid airy grace, suggestive of a 
story though telling none, all eyes 
followed her with a fascinated 


gaze—in vain the other dancers * 


grouped themselves round her 
with all the art and voluptuous 
grace they knew; she was the 
centre of attraction, the one pure 
chaste figure which drew all eyes. 
The audience watched her for a 
time with breathless attention, 
then a thunder of applause burst 
from their lips; again and again, 
she was recalled and covered 
with bouquets. Mr. Bond was 
behind the scenes, standing at the 
wings watching his protegée with 
delighted eyes. Robert was before 
the curtain gazing on her too, 
with a variety of feelings which 
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would fill a volume if reduced to 
words. He was armed with a 
huge nosegay (it was not artistic 
enough to be called a bouquet), as 
large in circumference as a summer 
cabbage, and he flung it at the feet 
of his idol, as though he were 
heaving a blacking-brush at the 
head of a brother shoeblack in the 
old days. She rewarded him with 
a special smile, which drew his 
heart up into his mouth. 

‘It is all over,’ muttered the 
poor fellow to himself, as he gulped 
back a sigh. He was not alluding 
to her, but to his own life—parted 
now from hers it seemed utterly. 
Her twinkling feet would return 
never more to the narrow ways 
they had trod so long together. 
In the furore, the storm of ad- 
miration she created, he heard the 
knell to all his life-long love; he 
saw a foreshadowing of her fate, 
or fancied he did. He knew well 
enough that those who have once 
stood before the public and won 
applause from admiring thousands 
will never return to quiet ways 
again and be content ; they hanker 
ever afterwards for the breath of 
praise. It may be but a fitful 
storm of the hour, amd no more; 
but none think of that when they 
are drinking the rich sense-in- 
toxicating draught? How few of 


‘ us, while we are enjoying the 


roses and champagne of life, think 
of the headache which waits us 
on the morrow? or of the bitter 
gall-cup we may be pledged to 
drain in the future? Well, there 
was one heavy heart amidst 
the glare of lights, the sound of 
music, and the echoing voices of 
the excited audience. Poor Bob 
said ‘Good-bye’ that night to the 
one great hope that had been the 
mainstay of his life, but, if she 
could be allowed to walk on roses 
such as were strewn at her feet 
now, he would be content to be 
scratched to death by brambles; 
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but let what come would, she 
would always be his ‘ little Gerty’ 
—the child Gerty of the old days 
—-whose tiny hands had clung 
round his neck, and whose soft 
lips had oftentimes been pressed 
against his rough honest face; his 
cheek burned, and he blushed to 
think of her sweet caresses now— 
he knew that what had been could 
never be- again. Somehow he 
seemed to feel that the lavish love 
of the child had kept him from 
being tainted by the coarseness of 
his surroundings, and made him a 
better man. 

When the curtain fell, and the 
performance was over, Bob hurried 
round to the stage-door to wait 
till his idol should doff her gor- 
geous glittering robes and come 
out, as it was arranged, for him 
to escort her home. Presently, 
the ballet girls appeared by twos 
and threes, laughing and chatter- 
ing in a loud careless way. He 
shrank back out of their sight 
and waited: a long time it seemed 
to him, as, indeed, no doubt it 
was. He did not like to go in, as 
he did not know the ways of the 
place. Presently he heard her 
voice, there was no mistaking 
that, and he looked in at the open 
door. Gertrude was coming down 
the stairs leaning on the arm of a 
stranger, with a pleased happy 
look upon her face as she spoke 
in answer to something he had 
said— 

‘Thank you; but, indeed, I 
have some one waiting for me.’ 

‘Some one,’ he repeated, laying 
peculiar accent on the word, bend- 
ing his head low, and looking in 
her face. Though it was dark, 
and Bob could not see, he knew 
well enough what a look it was. 
‘ Are you good at reading riddles, 
Miss Welch? he added. Gertrude 
stared at the mal d propos ques- 
tion. 

‘I don’t know; I never tried.’ 
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‘Why is it,’ he rejoined, ‘ that 
the idea of this somebody fills me 
with envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ?—Who is this 
somebody ?” 

‘Only Bob.’ 

‘Happy Bob. I never thought 
I could envy the owner of such a 
name—but I do.’ 

* He’s a very old friend,’ rejoined 
Gertrude, hardly knowing what to 
say. ‘And I’ve known him all my 
life.’ 

‘That pleasant fact ought to 
make him sacred to me. But it 
doesn’t—I should like to wring 
his neck all the same.’ 

‘I wonder where he is? ex- 
claimed Gertrude, peering out into 
the street. Robert stepped for- 
ward, saying, in the most familiar 
tone he could assume— 

‘Here I am, Gerty.’ He touched 
his hat to the gentleman, and 
would have tucked her hand under 
his arm and walked off without 
more ado, but her right hand was 
fast in her companion’s clasp as 
he softly said, ‘ Good - night.’ 
Before he loosed it he turned his 
eyes on Bob, and scrutinized him 
with a look that made his blood 
boil. Bob’s face flamed, and his 
hand clenched involuntarily; he 
felt the strongest possible inclina- 
tion to send this man sprawl- 
ing in the gutter. Having appa- 
rently satisfied his curiosity, the 
stranger dropped his eyes, and, 
addressing Gertrude, said with a 
touch of scorn in his tone— 

‘I don’t think Mr. Bob——~’ 

‘Robert Bryce to you,’ inter- 
rupted Bob, with a straightfor- 
ward look in the gentleman’s eyes, 
showing, as plain as looks can, 
that he did not choose strangers 
to take liberties with his name. 

‘Mr. Robert Bryce, then,’ he 
resumed, ‘need not trouble to wait 
for you another time.’ 

‘It’s no trouble,’ replied Bob; 
‘and so long as nobody else comes 


forward with a better rizht than 
miney I shall be always here, 
Come, Gerty.’ Bob carried her 
off with rather a triumphant air, 
thinking his last shot told home. 
Once, Gerty looked back and saw 
the tall bearded figure standing 
beneath the lamplight, evidently 
watching till they were out of 
sight. 

‘I think you were a little too 
sharp, Bob,’ exclaimed Gertrude, 
with a slightly reproachful glance 
at ther cavalier. ‘Do you know 
who that was? 

‘No,’ growled Bob. 

‘I thought you didn’t, or you’d 
have been more civil. It was 
Mr. Bond, who has been so kind 
to me.’ Robert muttered an im- 
precation on his kindness, and 
they walked on in silence. Ger- 
trude had a hazy notion that 
something was wrong, but she 
was too much occupied with her 
own delight, too excited with her 
own triumph to care what. She 
was now overflowing with joy, 
and, in the fulness and pride of 
her heart, she babbled out all she 
thought, all she felt. The frost 
lay glittering on the ground as the 
two went homeward beneath the 
shining stars. As they came near 
the street markets, late as it was, 
they found them still crowded; 
all the neighbourhood seemed to 
be astir victualling their small 
garrisons for the morrow. Some 
struggled under a small forest of 
evergreens, one carried a fat goose 
by the neck, another carried a 
well-filled market basket sug- 
gestive of indigestion and plum- 
pudding on the morrow, and a 
constant volley of light chaff and 
banter seemed to be going on 
among them, strangers impressed 
with the general genial goodfellow- 
ship of the season exchanged com- 
pliments and good-wishes. More 
than one friendly greeting fell to 
Robert and Gertrude’s share as 

















they quietly went on their way. 
*A merry Christmas and a happy 
new year. Never had those 
words so much significance as 
they now possessed. 

* We will have a merry Christ- 
mas, too,’ said Gertrude, as she 
gave Bob’s arm a gentle pressure 
and smiled up in his face ; meeting 
with no response, and seeing how 
grave and serious his face looked, 
she turned petulantly away,adding 
—I think you might look just a 
little pleased when you sce how 
happy I am—and—and every- 
body’s been saying civil things to 
me but you.’ 

*’T ain’t in my line to say pretty 
things, Gerty ; I stick to true ones,’ 
he answered. ‘I guess there'll be 
plenty of people to smother you 
with “pretty” sayings without 
my helping ’em. Talking’s easy 
enough, but I don’t believe there’s 
one—no, not one of ’em that feels 
for you as I do.’ 

The great tender-hearted fellow 
felt he could not trust himself to 
say much for fear he should break 
down. They both relapsed into 
silence. Gertrude looked up in 
Robert’s face and thought how 
commonplace, how altogether dif- 
ferent he was from that other 
brilliant he who had already set 
his mark upon her life. 

Gertrude’s début having been so 
successful, she received at once the 
offer of an engagement at the mu- 
nificent salary of four guineas per 
week, which seemed to her to open 
up & mine of wealth untold. The 
humble garret was soon vacated 
for genteel apartments. The faded 
look passed from Mrs. Welch’s 
face, she brightened up as a flower, 
that has been long kept in the 
dark, freshens up when first the 
day and sunlight finds it. Ger- 
trude’s mother now that the first 
shock was over, was almost as 
pleased as Gertrude’s self, her old 
misgivings seemed to have left 
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her—in Gertrude’s success, she 
seemed to live her own life over 
again, at least the brightest part 
of it. Never was a young girl 
guarded with more watchful, 
anxious care. 

Whenever Mrs! Welch was un- 
able to accompahy her to the 
theatre, Robert considered himself 
on duty and escorted the young 
danseuse to the stage-door, and 
mounted guard—sentinel-like—till 
she was ready to go home. Once 
he went behind the scenes and 
stood at the wings waiting, but 
nothing would tempt him to take 
up that position again. Gerty 
became the fashion, the spoilt 
pet of the public; but the praises 
and adulation she received abroad, 
never affected the sweetness of her 
nature or made her one whit the 
less grateful for her home affec- 
tions. She was still the spoilt 
pet sof the fireside, where she 
spent the greater part of her 
leisure hours chatting with her 
mother or teazing or laughing at 
Bob. He usually bore her playful 
attacks patiently, but sometimes 
she made him wince; for instance, 
once as they sat talking she took 
his brown hand in her small flower- 
like palm, and patted it daintily, 
saying — 

‘ Dear old Bob! what big rough 
hands you've got.’ Her touch 
thrilled him through, he glanced 
shyly down as the two hands lay 
together, and answered— 

‘ They’re hard-working hands, 
Gerty, dear. I got no call to be 
ashamed of ’em; so far they’ve 
got me my living honestly.’ 

* What a pity you can’t dance 
for your living as I do,’ she re- 
joined—the words were hardly out 
of her lips, when she laughed 
heartily at the idea of Bob figur- 
ing on a stage! He looked down 
on his large ungainly limbs and 
joined in tl. laugh. ‘ But, se- 
riously, Bob,’ continued Gerty, 
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running her fingers through his 
thick curling hair, and putting 
her pretty head on one side, in- 
spected him critically like an in- 
quisitive bird. ‘If you’d only 
wear a nice beard, and put on 
light kid gloves, and altogether 
smarten yourself up, you would 
not be at all bad looking.’ 

‘ Looks don’t matter much to 
me, and if you’ve no objection, 
Gerty, I’d rather keep my own 
face than change it even for a 
better.’ 

‘ How horribly conceited you 
must be,’ exclaimed Gertrude, 
tossing away her head with su- 
preme disgust. 

‘ I like my own face, somehow,’ 
replied Robert, and a strange ten- 
derness crept into his voice, ‘ it is 
the same as you used to look at 
when you was a tiny child, so 
high—ah! you was very fond of 
me once, Gerty.’ 

‘So I was, but times change 
you know. But I do remember,’ 
she added, gleefully, ‘when I was 
a mite of a thing, you were my 
idol, Bob! I used to think you 
the most wonderful boy in the 
world. Oh dear! oh dear! how 
we do change to be sure.’ 

‘And we don’t always change 
for the better,’ said Robert, an 
angry glow suffusing his swarthy 
cheek, for something in her tone 
irritated him. 

‘Some people don’t,’ rejoined 
Gertrude; ‘ but then it isn’t every- 
body that’s so satisfied with them- 
selves as you are.’ 

‘ At any rate I’m satisfied I look 
like a man,’ answered Robert. ‘I 
shouldn’t choose to be a thing like 
a barber’s block, all curls and 
whiskers, with no more brains 
than a bloater, and no more heart 
than a fiddlestick. I'd a sight 
rather be what I am than one of 
them Brummagem gentlemen as— 
as you’ve got so fond of lately !’ 

‘Oh! oh! exclaimed Gerty, 


stopping her ears, shocked at 
such epithets being flung at the 
head of her idol. ‘ You ill-natured, 
wicked, good-for-nothing Bob! 
How’ dare you insult anybody I 
like? What harm has Mr. Bond 
ever done to you ” 

* More than I care to think on,’ 
replied Robert, ‘but that don’t 
signify—I don’t care about my- 
self—but I do care about you 4 

‘It seems like caring for me— 
when you abuse the best friend 
I’ve got. Brummagem! indeed,” 
she muttered to herself. 

* Aye, that’s where it is, Gerty,” 
said Robert, lookingratherashamed 
of himself. ‘Are you sure he is a 
good friend ? if I thought he was 
that, I'd forgive him for every- 
thing else. I know I’d no right 
to speak of him so as I did; but 
when a fellow’s regular beat down 
as I am, he can’t stop to pick his 
words.’ Such a miserable look 
came into his face that Gertrude 
forgave him on thespot. She laid 
her hand upon his shoulder and 
said— 

‘ What is it, Bob? who’s been 
beating you down ?” 

‘ Nobody, Gerty—it’s nothing, 
only things seem to be going all 
wrong. Life’s getting too hard 
for me, that’s all.’ 

‘I’m so sorry, Bob,’ said the 
girl, with her sweet, low voice. 

‘Don’t say that, Gerty, dear, 
don’t say that,’ he answered, 
melted utterly, ‘I don’t want 
to see you sorry, even for me. 
But you see how it is, I’ve gone 
on loving you all my life, and I 
can’t leave off exactly when it 
comes to the point, and I see our 
ways are different.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should 
want to leave off, said Gertrude, 
in an injured tone; ‘ I don’t want 
to leave off being fond of you; I 
don’t know how we should get on 
without you. Mother often says 
you are like a son to her, and I’m 
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sure you're a dear good brother to 
me.’ 

* Some day perhaps I'll be satis- 
fied it should be so, but not now,’ 
he answered. ‘I know I’m a fool, 
Td never any right to love you at 
all. I wonder how I dared, a 
great rough fellow like me; and 
you—I don’t believe there’s a lady 
in all the land so pure, so pretty, 
and so good as you are, dear; but 
I suppose things will be all squared 
one day, and so as your lines fall 
in pleasant places, it don’t matter 
what comes of me. But I must 
know how things are going with 
you, Gerty; I’m not much behind 
the scenes, but I’ve got eyes, and 
I see a deal that you're blind to. 
Only last night,’ he lowered his 
voice as he spoke, ‘I heard them 
talking, laughing, and hinting 
about something —and—and I 
heard your name. If they had 
been men, Gerty, I’d have managed 
to stop their tongues; then they 
looked saucy-like and jeered at 
me.’ He clenched his hand as he 
was speaking till the nails dug 
into the flesh. Gertrude knew 
how much he felt and hid her 
face as she asked him in a low, 
smothered voice— 

‘What was it they said of 
me?’ 

* Nothing, never mind; it don’t 
matter what they said,’ he an- 
swered, ‘but I looked in at the 
stage-door and saw you coming 
down the stairs, as I’d seen you 
once before —with him. You 
stopped in the shadow there— 
and your pretty head drooped 
upon his shoulder; his voice 
lowered tenderly as he pictured 
her. ‘I’m sorry if I hurt you, 
dear, but I must speak. I—I 
read his face plainer than if it 
was a printed book—though I 
didn’t hear a word he said—and 
I read your’n, too, my darling! 
and he broke down utterly, and 
added, with a burst of grief no 


words can paint—‘Oh, Gerty, 
dear, how is it all to end?’ 

‘You frighten me,’ exclaimed 
tertrude, glancing up with a 
white scared look upon her face. 
‘Why do you speah so? What 
are you afraid of, Bob? 

‘You won’t mind what I say, 
Gerty, dear,’ he answered, ‘ don’t 
be ashamed and don’t look on me 
in the light of a man at all—think 
it’s only me, only poor old Bob, 
as loves you more’n his life speak- 
ing; I—I think you're in danger, 
dear—and—could you bear to 
say “ Good-bye” to him—to that 
other one—and never see him 
again ?’ 

‘ No!’ she answered, promptly, 
‘ why should I say “ Good-bye ?”’ 

*‘ Because — we say in our 
prayers, “ Lead us not into tempt- 
ation,” ’ he answered, ‘ and I feel 
you are walking into it with your 
eyes shut—being tempted every 
day and every hour—because I 
think you love him, dear!’ 

*I do!—I do!—and he loves 
me!’ she answered, promptly; 
her whole soul seeming to rise 
up and flood her face, neck, arms, 
down to her finger-tips with crim- 
son. 
‘ Aye, but how, Gerty? does he 
love you honest and love you 
true ?” 

‘There is only one way of 
loving,’ replied the girl, with a 
proud sublime faith in her own 
ideal. 

‘ Only one way for you, darling! 
but for him and such as he is, 
there are many ways, and some 
on ’em none of the cleanest. 
Look here, Gertrude ’—he drew a 
desperate’ breath as he spoke— 
‘sooner than things should fall 
out with you—as I seen ’em fall 
out with other poor creatures as 
Was once young, innocent, and 
pure as you—lI’d strangle you 
now this minute as we stand 
here, and hold my two hands up 
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to God, and say, “I have done 
well.”’ 


ACT Ii. 


It was just twelve months since 
Gertrude had made so successful 
a début. The year had opened 
brilliantly like the dawn of a new 
day ; the end was coming, and the 
wintry robe of the old year was 
heavy with storm-clouds, and he 
was girded around with frost and 
snow. The bitter winds went 
sweeping and howling through the 
London streets, nipping some half 
clad shivering creatures to the 
bone. 

Robert Bryce was up and out 
early on that keen Christmas Eve ; 
his brow set sternly, his hat 
pulled over his eyes, and his 
wrap-coat buttoned across his 
broad breast. He looked as 
though he were bent on some 
grave errand, and faced the cutting 
wind bravely. He was stout of 
heart and stout of limb; he could 
wrap himself round and shield 
himself from all outer attacks of 
wind and weather, but he could 
find no shield to protect his spirit 
from its own pain, no medicine to 
ease it of a single throe. Strong 
he was in youth, health, muscle, 
and sinew; but with all his 
strength he had no power to lift 
a feather’s weight from the life of 
the girl he loved, and the strong 
man fretted and chafed sorely 
against his helplessness. He could 
not protect her from herself, from 
the impulsive government of her 
own fond foolish heart. In spite 
of all his warnings and his earnest 
entreaties, she kept in her dan- 
gerous ways. Mr. Bond was now 
acknowledgedly her constant com- 
panion behind the scenes, aye, and 
elsewhere. Robert knew it was 
no use to talk to her farther, she 
laughed at his evil bodings, ridi- 
culed his anxieties, and fenced 


with his fears; sometimes she 
grew vexed, and once never spoke 
to him for a whole week! He 
could not bear to hurt and annoy 
her, when he knew it was to no 
purpose, so he resolved in spite of 
her wilful will, to see Mr. Bond, 
and put things in their ‘right 
light ’ as he called it; upon which 
errand he was bent that dreary 
Christmas Eve morning. 

Mr. Bond was sitting in his 
chambers at breakfast when the 
bell rang; he rose up, opened the 
door and admitted Robert Bryce. 

‘Sorry to intrude upon you, sir,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘as I’m afraid I’m 
not particularly welcome.’ Mr. 
Bond motioned him to sit, and he 
did sit down, keeping his hat upon 
his knees, and looking altogether 
the reverse of comfortable. 

‘ Well,’ replied Mr. Bond, stir- 
ring his coffee, ‘I must own I have 
received visitors I’ve been better 
pleased to see, but I dare say we 
shall come to a pleasant under- 
standing before we part.’ 

‘I don’t expect there’ll be much 
pleasure between us two,’ said Bob, 
grimly, ‘I’m not much of a hand 
at talking, sir, and you'll excuse 
me if I come to the point a little 
roughly ;—what I want to know is 
your intentions as regardin’ Ger- 
trude—I don’t think I can put it 
plainer than that.’ 

‘ You’re more curious thati wise. 
I never answer impertinent ques- 
tions, replied Mr. Bond, quietly 
breaking an egg. 

‘You'll have to answer mine 
anyhow,’ rejoined Bob, as a look of 
stern dogged determination came 
into his face, ‘or give me a satis- 
factory reason for holding your 
tongue.’ 

‘I could give’ myself a very 
satisfactory reason for kicking you 
downstairs,’ exclaimed Mr. Bond, 
irritated by his tone and manner. 

‘ Better not,’ replied Bob, quietly, 
‘it might be a bad thing for one 
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of us: I told you before I wasn’t 
good at talking, but I won’t have 
any man play the fool with Ger- 
trude Welch—that’s what I mean 
to say.’ 

‘ A great deal comprised in very 
few words,’ replied Mr. Bond, 
drily; ‘but doesn’t it strike you 
that this interference of yours 
between me and Miss Welch, looks 
very like playing the fool on your 
side? 

* Perhaps it do,’ said Bob, struck 
with the idea, ‘but never mind 
what it looks like—I know what 
"tis 

*You are no friend of mine,’ 
said Mr. Bond, ‘no relation of 
hers, therefore you have no right 
whatever to interfere between us— 
Gertrude is nothing to you—’ 

‘She is everything to me,’ ex- 
claimed Bob, hotly. 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon,’ said 
Mr. Bond, a significant, cynical 
smile curving his lips. Bob 
sprang up, took a step forward, his 
hand involuntarily clenched, as he 
said with that forced calmness 
which is more terrible than anger— 

* Now don’t—don’t dare to think 
of her and me with that devil’s 
grin upon your face, or mischief 
may come of it. Look here,’ he 
added, mastering his inner wrath 
the next moment, ‘it ain’t credit- 
able to have a quarrel in a case 
like this—I come here to speak in 
a straightfor’ard way, hoping as 
you’d answer me the same as a 
gentleman, that means all fair and 
honourable should.’ 

‘My honour has never yet been 
called in question by man, woman, 
or child,’ said Mr. Bond, his colour 
rising slowly as he spoke. 

‘ Then don’t let it be questioned 
now, sir—for it is in danger,’ re- 
joined Robert; ‘you can’t say as 
it’s honourable to destroy a girl’s 
good name and fame! and that’s 
the work you’re doing for Gertrude 
Welch—don’t speak, please, sir, 


till I've done—you are always to- 
gether I know: it may be very 
pretty amusement to you, as have 
no character to lose, nor no heart 
to break—it’s different with her. 
Now, sir, no offence, but you're just 
the sort of man, with your soft- 
voiced pleasant ways to dazzle a 
girl like Gerty. You can’t help 
her being fond of you, but you 
can help taking advantage of her 
simple trusting heart.’ 

‘ Mr. Bryce, I swear—’ 

‘ No call for swearing,’ exclaimed 
Bob, ‘ I’d trust her mor’n I'd trust 
you—what I want to know is 
whether you mean to treat her as 
a pure loving-hearted girl should 
be treated by a honest honourable 
man? as you would have your 
own sister treated by the man who 
had taught her how to love him? 
Do you mean to marry Gertrude 
Welch? 

Mr. Bond smiled not a cynical 
smile this time; he glanced round 
his luxuriously furnished room and 
said—‘ Marriage is a very serious 
question, Mr. Bryce, you must not 
judge from appearances—I am not 
a rich man, but a very poor one— 
I can scarcely keep the wolf from 
the door, and even if I desired it 
I could not afford to marry Ger- 
trude.’ Bob’s heart rose up in his 
throat, but his face brightened as 
he said — 

* Look here, sir, we're all plain 
sailing now, so I don’t mind speak- 
ing about Gerty. Here’s how ’tis, 
sir: her and me was pretty con- 
siderable good friends, till you 
come on the scene; no offence, but 
I see her heart turned away from 
me; it was natural—she couldn’t 
help it. At one time I thought 
things wouid be different between 
her and me—and I saved a matter 
of four hundred pound; now ’twas 
always meant forGerty—TI wouldn’t 
touch a farthing of it,’ he added 
emphatically—‘ so, sir, if that'll help 
to make things pleasant between 
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you and her, you’re welcome true 
and hearty—and—and you needn’t 
be afraid, sir, as I’ll ever disgrace 
either on you by owning we’d ever 
been acquainted. I'll be happy— 
no, not that,’ the poor fellow added, 
‘but Ill be content never to see 
her pretty face again so long as I 
know you’re good to her. Mr. 
Bond looked at Robert, and there 
was an expression on his face that 
was rarely seen there; he was 
gaining a glimpse into the heart 
of human nature which was new 
to him; he could not quite com- 
prehend it. 

‘I thought you loved the girl 
yourself? he said. 

‘ So I do,’ replied Bob. ‘I love 
her more’n all the world could 
measure— that’s why I’m soanxious 
you should have her: you’d make 
her happier nor I should, because 
she loves you best; and so long as 
she’s happy, I’d be content» to 
be miserable to the end of my 
days.’ 

‘ Shake hands, Mr. Bryce.’ 

The two men stood up face to 
face, hand in hand. 

* You’ve done me good. You love 
her better—you deserve her best. 
I have heard you—now hear me. 
Iam sorry the time has come to 
say “ Good-bye ” to Gertrude ; but, 
for her sake and yours, it shall be 
done.’ Hand grasped hand, oh, so 
firmly now. ‘ She is as good, pure, 
and true as the stars above us.’ 

‘ That’s so—she’s all that,’ in- 
terrupted Bob. 

‘ I find I care for her more than 
I thought I did,’ continued Mr. 
Bond. He, too, spoke with some 
little pain. ‘I have lived a fast 
life, and am tired of what is called 
pleasure. Gertrude’s nature and 
Gertrude’s face together have been 
a fresh, beautiful study for me. I 
have gone on till I find I care for 
her more than it is wise I should. 
I could never marry Gertrude— 
social law is against it; but—well, 


never mind, it has all come of my 
foolish love of a beautiful face. I 
have never thought, never retlected 
how it was to end. But I will see 
her to-night, and say “ Good-bye!” 
It will be a harder task than you 
think; yet I promise, on the word 
of a man of honour, it shall be 
“ Good-bye ” for ever.’ 

They were both overcome for 
the moment, but at last Robert 
said, with humid eyes— 

* God bless you, sir! and so long 
as I live, I'll say that nothing 
beats a true-born gentleman, when 
he behaves as such; as you have 
done this day.’ 

They loosed hands and parted, 
each with a higher and nobler 
belief in human nature than either 
had possessed before. 

Robert went his way homeward, 
feeling afraid and dazed at what 
he had done. Gertrude loved this 
man, Robert knew that well, and 
he who loved her more than his 
whole life had parted them! What 
would she think ? what would"she 
say when she knew what he had 
done? The poor fellow’s heart 
grew sick, and, for the first time 
in his life, he dreaded to look 
upon her fair face; he knew it 
would be sorrow-clouded, and his 
work! Well, it was right he should 
do it. He had killed what she 
cherished, because he knew it 
might grow, snake-like, and one 
day sting her unto death. He tried 
to make his soul strong to bear 
the sight of her sorrow. He set 
his face firmly and, in the teeth of 
the wild wintry weather, went on 
his solitary way. 

Mr. Bond had said he would 
take a last farewell of Gerty that 
night, and Bob had faith in his 
word. True to his promise, and 
contrary to his usual mode of pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Bond called on Ger- 
trude at her own home and was 
closeted with her a full hour on that 
dreary Christmas Eve. Theirs was 
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no stormy meeting ; indeed it was 
almost as solemn as a death part- 
ing; to her, indeed, it was some- 
thing of the kind : it was the death 
of a first love that must be buried 
forthwith with the dead, unfor- 
gotten years. 

He left the house with slow, 
lagging steps, and at the corner of 
the street he encountered Robert 
Bryce; for a second both stood 
under the gaslight and gazed 
with a questioning look upon 
each other’s faces. 

‘It is all over now!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bond. ‘It wasa cruel task— 
but I’ve kept my word.’ 

They wrung each other’s hands, 
and parted— 


«Each went his own way at his own pace.” 


Robert called at the usual hour 
to escort Gerty to her professional 
engagement, which, for that special 
Christmas Eve, lay in the east end 
of London, where the ballet was to 
be played for the benefit of a local 
ch&arity—a Christmas dinner to the 
poor and hungry. He could not 
see Gerty’s face as she joined him 
at the door with her veil down. 
She took his arm, and they went 
silently on. Presently she said, in a 
low tremulous voice, and looking (as 
he well knew) tearfully in his face— 

* Bob—I know you know every- 
thing. He says you are a good 
noble fellow, and have done right 
and wisely—and—and I believe 
him.’ 

He spoke no more in answer, but 
held her hand in a close sympa- 
thetic clasp, till she passed away 
from him, in at the narrow door 
and behind the scenes. 

Bob took his seat in front of the 
house as near the stage as pos- 
sible, and waited patiently for the 
curtain to draw up. The orchestra 
played the overture, and waited— 
still no curtain rose. In obedience 
to some directions hurriedly given 
they played on. Something was 
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evidently wrong—but what? Bob 
stared at the dark curtain—there 
was a sound of smothered cries 
behind it and the hurrying to and 
fro of many feet; his blood froze 
—a red glare of light streamed 
from below, above, and around the 
curtain—it was torn aside, and 
dense volumes of dim illuminated 
clouds of smoke filled the house, and 
the terrible ery of ‘Fire!’ echoed 
from pit to gallery, from roof to 
rafter. Gertrude was in her room 
dressing, with a heavy heart put- 
ting the lilies in her hair, when 
the dreadful cry ‘Fire!’ reached 
her ears; she flew to the door and, 
in her agitation, hampered the 
lock ; she shook it again and again, 
and shrieked despairingly! The 
room was filling fast with the 
subtle smoke, and the flames came 
roaring along the passage, and 
creeping in at the crevices. Sud- 
denly, amid the roaring of flames, 
the crashing of timbers, and the 
sound of a thousand cries, one 
man’s voice—the voice of a strong 
man’s soul, rose up, overpowering 
all! 

‘ Gerty !—where are you!’ 

‘Here! here!’ she exclaimed, 
springing up and beating at the 
door with all her feeble force. 

In a moment the door burst 
open, and the blinding dust and 
smoke and fire leapt into the room, 
and in the midst of all, Bob Bryce! 
Not a word was spoken—it seemed 
not a breath was breathed. He 
threw his coat over her and stag- 
gered away, bending low to the 
ground, dodging as he best could 
the forked flames that darted from 
all sides; and soon, amidst the 
blinding smoke and dust, he felt 
the outer air upon his face! The 
deafening cries and cheers of men 
and women reached his ears—a 
sea of illuminated faces swam be- 
fore his eyes; then came a warning 
cry!—one prayer to God, and he 
threw the girl from his arms! A 
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thousand ‘Hurrahs!* rang in his 
ears, as she was caught by the 
crowd below! He was preparing 
to leap after her, but the timber 
whereon’ he stood bulged out, and 
fell with a loud crash. He knew 
no more. 


It was Christmas morning; the 
frost. lay glittering on the ground, 
and the church bells rang out right 
merrily. Bruised and wounded, 
Robert Bryce lay on his bed sorely 
stricken. In spite of his injuries 
—and he hardly knew their ex- 
tent—he felt strangely at peace. 
Gerty was in the room, and every- 
where she moved. he followed her 
with his. eyes; when she became 
aware that his eyes were on her, 
she came to the bedside and 
smoothed his pillow, while her 
tears rained upon his face. 


* Don’t fret, Gerty,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘It is easier to die wi” 
you alongside of me, than to live 
wi’ you away. It will be all the 
same tous both up there. You'll 
live to be happy many years to 
come, dear! and—and youw’ll give 
a thought, I know, to poor Bob, 
as loved you well!’ 

* Don’t—don’t talk so! You'll 
break my heart!’ sobbed Gerty. 
‘Bob—dear Bob!’ she murmured, 
laying her face on his, as she had 
not done for many a day, ‘try to 
live for my sake. I know now how 
dark the world would be without 
you!’ 

Hand clasped hand, and they 
were both silent. In spite of all 
the pain and suffering he endured 
that was the happiest day of poor 
Bob’s life. 


RED, BROWN, AND GOLD. 


LOW Autumn winds, and tell me 
The newest song to sing! 
Fall Autumn leaves, and show me 
The wisest thought you bring! 
In shades of red, and brown, and gold, 
The song is wrapped, the thought is told. 


Red \eaves a story tell me, 
So happy and so sweet ; 
Love, hope, and trust, and beauty, 
Lie scatter’d at my feet. 
The crimson radiance of the past 
Is falling round me thick and fast. 


Whilst fall the ved around me 
The drowz leaf comes between, 
Past joy and present ; shows me 
(What else I had not seen) 
The mystery of pain and woe 
Which, through the red, brown leaflets show. 


Gold \eaves fall fast around me, 
Mix with the red and drown; 
But o/d the tale all tell me, 
As each one rustles down ; 
The red and brown—Life’s youth and age, 
A golden leaf the Future’s page ! 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


MARCO POLO.* 


has been no more mag- 

nificent contribution of recent 
years to geographical science than 
Colonel Yule’s splendid edition of 
Marco Polo. The bibliography 
belonging to Marco Polo is very 
extensive. In Italy one of his 
own countrymen was made a car- 
dinal for writing a book about 
him. In England, the well-known 
John Barrow, of the Admiralty, 
wrote an article on him in the 
“ Quarterly,’ and Colonel Yule, the 
present editor, did the same. In 
that interesting book of Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s, ‘The Merchant and the 
Friar,’ the merchant is Marco Polo, 
albeit Sir Franciscommits an anach- 
ronism. Mr. Henry Kingsley has 
also re-narrated the story of Marco 
Polo, but Colonel Yule somewhat 
grimly says, ‘Having much respect 
for Mr. Kingsley, and the Kingsleys 
in general, I regret that he should 
have put forth the very eccentric 
geography and history to be found 
in this’ Colonel Yule’s work ;is 
one which Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the grand old chief of the Geo- 
graphical, would have contemplated 
with delight and approval. It 
was geographical science brought 
to its highest point, which enabled 
Sir Roderick to describe the un- 
visited interior of Africa with its 
vast sea-like lakes, and to pro- 
phesy the discovery of gold in 
Australia, from his observations in 
the Ural Mountains. Colonel Yule 
is ‘to the literature of geography 


* The book of ‘Ser Marco Polo the 
Venetian, concerning the Kingdoms and 
Marvels of the East,’ Newly translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Col. Henry 
Yale, C.B: Two vols. Murray. 


much that Sir Roderick was to its 
science. Any one of our readers will 
soon be able to understand this by 
a very pleasing experience. Let 
him take up the marvellous story 
of Mareo Polo the Venetian, that 
at times is like that of Sindbad the 
Sailor, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and read it through in Colonel 
Yule’s or any other version. He 
will probably think it hardly more 
authentic than any of the adven- 
tures of the ‘Round Table.’ Then 
let him look at the Life which 
Colonel Yule has skilfully put 
together, from the few notices 
which Marco has given of him- 
self, and the scanty stock of the 
documents and traditions that 
remain respecting them. Then 
let him examine the vast mass of 
annotations which the Colonel has 
brought together to illustrate his 
favourite traveller under every 
conceivable point of view. The 
book will still be a puzzling book; 
its loving, learned, diligent editor 
owns that it is full of puzzles. 
But he has found the solution of 
most of them, and he believes that 
there is a solution for all. Despite 
the strange nomenclature the editor 
is able to trace him from place to 
place, and province to province; 
and the tendency of all modern 
observations and discoveries is to 
confirm the veracity and verisimi- 
litude of his narratives. Men dis- 
believed him as they disbelieved 
Herodotus in the ancient past, and 
Bruce in modern times, but Polo is 
as accurate and trustworthy in his 
way as Froissart or Monstrelet, as 
Herodotus or Bruce. 

Venice, now that the’ tunnel 
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beneath Mont Cenis is arccom- 
plished, and the Isthmus of Suez 
cut through, may possibly be once 
more the great commercial power 
that she was before Vasco de 
Gama doubled the Cape of Storms. 
But she will never have such 
splendid chances, or such men to 
use them splendidly, as in the 
days of the Polo family. The 
Venetian Polo did in eastern lands 
much that the Genoese Columbus 
did in western waters. He was 
the first traveller who travelled 
through the whole latitude of Asia, 
pressed to some places whither 
probably no modern traveller has 
followed him, saw how the rich 
East ‘showered pearls and gold 
on its barbaric kings,’ described 
the lands between the Indian sea 
and the dark ocean, sailed from 
island unto island at the gateway 
of the day, all through the riches 
of the Eastern Archipelago, was 
the first traveller who spoke with 
anything like detail of China, and 
Tartary, and Thibet, and Persia, 
and India, and gave the first notices 
of the vast islands of Japan and 
Madagascar. Polo was the youngest, 
the wisest, and most adventurous 
of the three merchants who went 
forth Eastward Ho! He was the 
nephew of the two brothers with 
whom the prologue of the work is 
concerned. The two brothers wan- 
dering over strange deserts, be- 
neath strange stars, came to the 
court of the Great Khan of Cathay. 
He treated them courteously, and 
sent them on a mission to the 
Pope. They,coming back to Venice, 
took up their nephew and young 
Marco, and having fulfilled their 
mission returned to Cambulae, 
which is Pekin. Here the Khan 
detained them for years in great 
honour, being very unwilling that 
he should ever lose them. Marco‘ ac- 
cepted’ the situation in the utmost 
thoroughness and zeal. He greatly 
pleased his royal master by his 


tact, honesty, and ability, and 
fulfilled many important offices. 
He travelled far and wide, took an 
honest, independent part on mat- 
ters of public concern, and dis- 
charged offices of high trust. It 
is interesting to find that Chinese 
state documents have honourable 
mention of the enterprising tra- 
veller. Eventually the three re- 
turned home. The Venetians had 
long given them up for dead, and 
hesitated to receive them as the 
real Polo travellers, especially as 
they were clad in an outlandish 
garb, and could hardly speak the 
tongue of their native city. But 
the men invited all those with 
whom they claimed kindred and 
acquaintance to their palazzo and 
treated them sumptuously, and 
displayed all the wealth of jewels 
they had gotten in the East, so 
that all the inhabitants of the 
city recognized them, and came 
together to do them honour. After- 
wards this Marco Polo—Venice 
being at war with Genoa—was 
captured in his galley, but his 
captors entreated their illustrious 
prisoner with the highest honours. 
During his captivity at Genoa, 
Marco dictated the story of his 
life to a gentleman of Genoa, who 
commenced it in a high heroic 
strain : ‘ Great Princes, Emperors, 
and Kings, Dukes, and Marquises, 
Counts, Knights, and Burgesses, 
and People of all degrees, who 
desire to get knowledge of the 
races of mankind and of the diver- 
sities of the Sundry Regions of the 
World, take this book and cause 
it to be read to you.’ 

This is the book which Colonel 
Yule has edited in a truly match- 
less style. The proclamation of 
the Genoese literary herald ought 
not to fall upon unwilling ears. 
We have been unable to give even 
a bird’s-eye view of the encyclo- 
peedic contents of the work and 
its annotations. It is a strange 
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old world history, but one where 
at every point we are brought 
into contact with modern relations. 
Better follow honest Rusticiano’s 
advice ‘ and cause it to be read to 
you.’ 


GOVERNESSES. 


The subject of servants is vexa- 
tious enough, and affects the whole 
community. The subject of go- 
vernesses is equally perplexed and 
vexatious, and according to the 
statement of governesses and heads 
of households, each class has much 
reason for complaint. The fact is, 
that the governess market, like 
many other intellectual markets— 
the bar, literature, medicine—is 
both overstocked and understocked, 
glutted with those who rush into 
a laborious and crowded profession 
without any adequate training, and 
understocked with those who are 
duly trained and qualified. The 
other day a young gentleman, 
wishing to study young lady 
natures for a book, inserted a 
fastidious advertisement for a go- 
verness at a hundred guineas a- 
year, and obtained several hundred 
cartes-de-visite and a quantity of 
postage stamps. The cartes-de- 
visite system, by-the-way, is not 
always worked in the most satis- 
factory way, or from the best 
motives. The young gentleman 
risked meditating on the sub- 
ject in the seclusion of a prison, 
and we shall look with much 
interest to the forthcoming pub- 
lication, which he promises us. 
The case is not unlike the recent 
one of an eminent professor at St. 
Petersburgh, who, to broaden the 
range of his theologizal studies, 
stole several thousand volumes 


“from a public library, and was 


sent to Siberia for life. The fact 
thatan immense number of answers 
was obtained to a suspicious ad- 
vertisement, shows the inordinate 
glut of the market. Yet no one 
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who has had opportunities of ob- 
servation can say that the art of 
governessing is in a satisfactory 
condition. 

It would be easy to put a strong 
case, according as we wrote from 
the point of view of the governess 
or her employers. Governesses are 
as irritable as poetesses. They 
have a slight tendency towards 
hysterics and floods of tears. They 
have sensitive natures, which are 
liable to be lacerated by the 
slightest moral punctures. They 
get into a morbid condition, and 
brood on slight and unkindness 
where the very reverse are, .in 
truth, fally meant. We know a 
man whose foible it is to treat his 
governesses at least as kindly as 
his own children, whom he treats 
most kindly. He has a governess 
with him for years, who is as 
happy and beloved as any child of 
his own. She is succeeded by 
another who makes up her mind 
to be a victim and a martyr. She 
is unhappy herself, and makes 
everybody about her uncomfort- 
able. Of course she goes away, and 
she goes away under the impression 
that there is an organized system 
of oppression by the upper classes 
towards all their dependants. It 
will be supposed that these young 
ladies are everything lovable, 
accomplished, and intellectual. 
But this is by no means neces- 
sarily the case. Some of them 
are pretty, perky, raw, ill-trained 
girls. Perhaps they have got their 
situations by gross exaggeration of 
their attainments, or by the un- 
duly coloured testimonials of their 
friends. Their own education is 
often of the most second-rate kind, 
and they do not understand what 
they profess to teach. An in- 
spector of returns told me the 
other day that he had asked the 
mistress of one of our schools her 
age. The lady pleaded guilty to 
forty-five, and on being requested 
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to write it. down on the black 
board, she revealed the astounding 
fact that her real age was 405. 
Without going so far as to say 
that this ignorance is exactly 
paralleled by some young go- 
vernesses, there is. no doubt that 
an immense number of them do 
not know the irregular - verbs 
which they profess to teach; are 
obliged to resort to ‘ Keys’ for their 
exercises, and would pass a very 
poor examination in arithmetic 
and orthography. Such governesses 
are quite unable to do justice to 
the point of view in which the 
wife and mother of a family re- 
gards them. It has been decided, 
perhaps after much deliberation, 
that it will be best to have a 
governess at home than to send 
the girls to a finishing school. 
Perhaps the expense of another 
inmate, and her ‘regular salary, 
have been matters of anxious cal- 
culation, The governess who en- 
joys the full comforts of a house 
without any of the responsibilities 
of tradespeople and servants, and 
has a liberal supply of pocket 
money, is often better off than the 
mistress of a home. The poor lady 
perhaps finds that she is paying 
for services which do not have the 
real value which they promised, 
and that she is really saddled with 
the extra care of a girl who re- 
quires as much supervision as a 
grown-up daughter of her own, 
one who perhaps flirts with her 
visitors, and makes eyes at her 
sons. 

Of course it would be very easy 
to put the converse case, aud that 
under very strong colouring; but 
this case has been so often put by 
the novelists that perhaps the op- 
position case is now most to be kept 
in mind in discussing the subject. 
Very often there is a young lady, 
of gentle birth and true culture, 
who is thrown into a position of 
inferiority in a household of mere 


vulgar wealth. We know cases in 
which ‘vulgar wealth has given the 
heartiest of welcomes to such a 
girl, and has surrounded her with 
substantial benefits. On the other 
hand she has perhaps been keenly 
made to feel the inferiority of her 
position. Sometimes, too, when a 
governess has served a situation 


for many years, she is tranquilly _ 


dismissed as if she were a mere 
chattel. I know a case im which 
the footman of a family ‘ resigned’ 
his situation rather than hand 
round the vegetables to the go- 
verness at lunch. It may be said, 
too, that the ladies have only to 
test the acquirements of their 
governesses. This is by no means, 
however, so easy a matter. It is 
necessary that ladies should know 
something of the subjects in which 
they propose to exercise their ex- 
amining functions. And even if 
they could examine, young ladies 
are not always prepared to submit 
to an examination, even if they are 
competent to pass it. Very young 
girls might submit to it, but not 
those who have acquired a little 
experience of the world. There 
was a clever lady who skilfully 
cross-examined a clever girl, who 
went through the manipulation in 
brilliant style. But when the pro- 
cess was completed, the clever girl 
informed her ladyship that she was 
not a person under whom she 
would care to take a situation. 
At the same time the ladies are at 
times very adroitly examined by 
the governesses; ‘They want to 
know the kind of establishment 
they are going to, something about 
the climate and the scenery, and 
the society of the neighbourhood. 
I know of one young lady who re- 
fused a good situation because the 
lady’s views were of too pronounced 
evangelical type, and I have no 
doubt that the not keeping a close 
carriage has repeatedly been a 
most serious obstacle. 
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There is, of course, a kind of 
fashion in governesses as in other 
things. The governess most in 
demand, and whom it is difficult 
to get at, is the finishing governess. 
The finishing German governess is 
the one who is most in vogue at 
the present day, and apparently 
for very good reasons. There are 
two kinds of German governesses. 
There are a vulgar lot, daughters 
of shopkeepers and peasants, who 
come over for what they can get, 
who accept a trifling salary, and 
yet are hardly worth it. On the 
other hand there are ladies of the 
highest culture, and belonging to 
the best families, who often come 
over to England and are paid the 
highest stipends ever given in Eng- 
land to governesses. This kind of 
governess knows English almost 
as perfectly as her own language ; 
her French and Italian are fluent 
and pure; she has an enthusiasm 
for art; she is a born musician, 
and her manners are of the most 
ladylike and attractive kind. This 
kind of rare maiden has never 
long to wait for a situation. She 
might be engaged half a dozen 
deep at any time. A thorough 
governess can always command her 
eighty or hundred guineas a year, 
often they have their hundred and 
twenty or a hundred and fifty. 
We have only heard of one stipend 
of a hundred and sixty guineas, 
and that was in the family of a 
duchess. English governesses, how- 
ever good, do not seem to attain 
to the high stipends given to Ger- 
man finishing governesses. If, 
however, they have undergone a 
careful and judicious training, 
they can always make their way 
and find themselves appreciated. 
It has been said by a writer in the 
‘Saturday Review’ that the best 
governesses are ladies who, having 
been brought up as people of in- 
dependence, find themselves com- 
pelled, through untoward circum- 
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stances, to accept such a situation. 
If the lady has tact, good sense, 
and true culture in every way, she 
‘ accepts ’ the situation and makes 
the best of it. But it is not given 
to every one to endure such re- 
verses in sucha way. Such people 
will sometimes act rather curiously. 
A lady had an excellent position 
to offer, and among an immense 
number of other applications was 
one from a lady, saying that she 
thought Miss M , if the matter 
were properly put to her, might 
be induced to make an application. 
There must be mental resources 
and a moral discipline of a high 
character before the model gover- 
ness is developed out of such ma- 
terials. The great body of young 
ladies, who form the mass of 
governesses, who take to that voca- 
tion through stress of circum- 
stances, through the increasing 
narrowness of a home income or 
the dropping of a valuable life, 
are for the most part half educated, 
and show a deplorable lack of 
thoroughness. It is now generally 
understood that a certain general 
course must be gone through by 
those who would wish to graduate 
as governess. Every accomplish- 
ment, so to speak, is a marketable 
commodity, and has a value which 
does not much vary. Every young 
lady who wishes to belong to the 
higher order of governesses must 
go through a certain course and 
prepare herself on a fixed plan. 
She must lay firm and deep the 
foundations of that solid English 
education which is assumed as a 
matter of course, but which is ex- 
ceedingly rare as a matter of fact. 
There must be a residence in Paris 
for the French accent, and, beyond 
that, a residence in Italy or Ger- 
many. Music, and singing, or 
drawing must be learned under 
the best and most expensive mas- 
ters. All this represents a long 
graduated probation in one stage 
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or another of which girls are very 
apt to break down. The English 
may be sufficient, the languages or 
accomplishments may break down ; 
there may be a partial or a total 
fiasco of the whole scheme of life. 
The lady who ably and courage- 
ously works her way will settle 
down into as honourable a position 
as any femme seule can occupy in 
England. 

Those, then, who have been 
trained with a single eye to their 
future vocation, and have been 
true to a well-considered and de- 
terminate plan, will, we believe, 
make the best and the happiest 
governesses. Practically, we be- 
lieve, this is acknowledged to be 
the case, and those who have edu- 
cated at the Clergy Daughters’ 
School, the Home and Colonial, or 
at the best private establishments, 
with the special view totheirfuiure 
plans, if they have fully availed 
themselves of their proffered ad- 
vantages, are eagerly sought for as 
governesses, are well treated and 
well remunerated. It would be 
for the real good of many senti- 
mental young ladies if they would 
look the facts of existence fairly 
in the face. Marriage is, of course, 
the first aim both in the romance and 
in the business of womankind. But 
in a country like England, where the 
number of marrying men is little 
in proportion to that of marriage- 
able women, a vast number must 
count on being spinsters. Pro- 
bably even in that case the balance 
of usefulness and happiness is 
more evenly struck than might be 
imagined. A woman’s chances of 
happiness are not deteriorated but 
are improved by her being a really 
good governess, if she is to be a 
governess at all. Some of the 
sweetest specimens of girlhood and 
womanhood are to be foutid among 
governesses,—the most balanced 
minds, the most self-contained 
natures, the purest and most ele- 


vated aims. The best wives and 
mothers of England are constantly 
recruited from their ranks. But 
let them go to their vocation 
cheerfully and conscientiously. Let 
them, in the first instance, put 
their engagements, as their em- 
ployers are obliged to put them, 
on a business basis, which simply 
means -the fair exchange of work 
done for wages paid, the obligation 
of probity, straightforwardness, and 
good feeling. Let the English girl 
clearly define her course to herself, 
and she will find that it is not un- 
rewarded nor unadorned. Affec- 
tion and esteem will always cluster 
around the discharge of her modest 
circle of duty. 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, 


The late Miss Mitford was not 
only biographical herself, but the 
cause of biography in others. 
She was an interesting person, 
and had points of private interest 
belonging to her which excited 
the interest of all her friends; 
and her pleasant, vivid letters re- 
flected the most interesting points 
of contemporary literary history. 
Mr. Harness, the well-known cler- 
gyman at Knightsbridge, who 
was to have edited her life, has 
now found a biographer himself. 
His Life, by Mr. L’Estrange, is 
redolent of Miss Mitford; and in 
another literary biography (that 
of Mr. Charles Boner) Miss Mit- 
ford appears over again. Literary 
biography has of late been the 
order of the day, but Miss Mit- 
ford has certainly borne away the 
spolio optime. 

Mr. Harness was a great- fa- 
vourite in society; as Miss Mit- 
ford said, the social equal of such 
men as the late Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Hope of Deepdene. He 
never did anything in particular 
beyond editing Shakespeare, and 
writing an occasional paper in a 
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quarterly, but he had a vague, 
large reputation of a certain sort. 
Mr. Harness was known to have 
been the friend of Byron, and to 
have refused the dedication of 
‘Childe Harold.’ He had an ex- 
cellent voice in reading, was a fair 
preacher, and a good diner-out. 

Turning to Miss Mitford’s other 
correspondent, Mr. Boner, we find 
him to have a remarkable know- 
ledge of the best German society ; 
to have written, although his 
hands had been crippled in child- 
hood, a remarkable volume on 
chamois hunting; and to have 
distinguished himself as one of 
the excellent foreign correspond- 
ents of the ‘Daily News.’ We 
shall not discuss these ‘ Lives,’ but, 
according to our wont, gather up 
some anecdotes of their literary 
history. 

It is a remarkable fact, that 
both Mr. Harness and Dean Mil- 
man took an unfavourable view 
of Sir Henry Taylor’s noble poem 
of ‘Philip von Artevelde.’ Some 
of the ghost stories are queer, 
one about Mr. Hope’s death is in- 
accurate, and may be commended 
to the notice of the Spiritualists. 
Some of the stories are very good. 
Such is the characteristic anec- 
dote of Archdeacon Paley telling 
the servants to shut the win- 
dow behind him, and to open one 
behind the curates. That smacks 
of Paley’s Utilitarian system of 
moral philosophy. A prison chap- 
lain got a man who seemed deeply 
penitent off his sentence of death. 
The fellow thanked him warmly, 
and gave him back his Bible, 
saying, ‘I may as well return it 
to you, for I hope that I shall never 
want it again.’ Mr. Harness does 
not seem to have admired very 
much the brilliant society in 
which he moved. The only anec- 
dote which he gives of Dean Mil- 
man is, to our mind, not at all 
a good one. Once he had been 
VOL. XX.—NO, OXX. 
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dining with Bishop Wilberforce and 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. L’Estrange 
asked him for particulars of his 
intellectual banquet. ‘ Well,’ he 
replied, ‘ after dinner the gentle- 
men began .to relate anecdotes, 
and, to say the truth, I don’t 
think I ever heard so many stale 
Joe Millers in my life.’ 


It seems to have become now 
an established rule in literature, 
that whenever a great author is 
called away, a biography should 
be forthwith prepared to gratify 
the feelings or the curiosity of 
friends and the public. If we 
had gone beyond the last new 
publications our Biographia Lite- 
raria might have comprised va- 
rious additional names. We see 
that we are to have a biography 
of Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
another of Charles Dickens—of 
Dickens, who burnt a vast mass 
of correspondence that private 
letters should not be published. 
We observe that in these biogra- 
phies a very free use is ordinarily 
made of living names; formerly 
it was the custom, when present 
names and interests were con- 
cerned, to interpose some space 
of years before their publication. 
We believe some very important 
biographies are slowly ripening 
towards the time when they may 
be given to the world. We con- 
fess we are a little at a loss to 
conjecture the fina! course of such 
biographies as those of Mr. Har- 
ness and Mr. Boner. The authors 
of books that are little remem- 
bered are succeeded by biographies 
that will not be remembered at 
all. An effort is made to blow 
the bubble of reputation, but the 
bubble speedily collapses. It does 
not very greatly matter. Alas! 
alike for the vanity and the glory 
of literature. In a short time 
poets will be but as poctasters, 
and great authors little more than 
2Pr 
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their critics and editors. The 
year glides away, the ball flies, 
the scythe mows down, the sand 
runs through the hour-glass, and 
old Time still plays the game over 
the dust that lies beneath him, 
stratum upon stratum of his 
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children. It is the old saying which 
London’s greatest cynic used so 
often to re-echo over the. first 
moralist, who declared that of 
writing many books there was no 
end—Vanitas vanitatum. 

F. ARNOLD. 
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